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News 

From  Silicon  Valley. 


The  San  Jose  Mercury  News,  Silicon  Valley’s 
hometown  paper,  has  covered  the  information 
revolution  from  the  beginning.  With  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  Mercury  Center  Web,  this  Knight- 


Ridder  newspaper  is  part  of  the  story. 


■‘The  undisputed  leader  in  online  news 
services,  this  content-rich  site  offers 
the  full  daily  edition  of  the  San  Jose 
Mercury  News. . . .  (l)t’s  the  smartest 
and  friendliest  among  the  elite.  The 
site  demonstrates  the  key  for  online 
publishers:  Keep  readers  coming  back 
with  fresh.  , - - - - — — 


useful  con¬ 
tent  and 
advertisers 


will  come.”  ! 


\ 

The  editors  of  \ 
Interactive  Age  V 
ranked  Mercury 
Center  the  best  business 
site  on  the  Internet's 
World  Wide  Web. 
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Check  out  the  big  news  from  Silicon  Valley  at 
http-yAvww.sjmercury.com 
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Media  General  Newspapers 


Media  General 

Welcomes  the  Newest  Members 
Of  Our  Growing  Family 


We  welcome  to  our  corporate 
family  The  Daily  Progress  in  Charlottes¬ 
ville,  the  Culpeper  Star-Exponent,  the 
News  &  Advance  in  Lynchburg,  and  the 
Suffolk  News-Herald,  with  a  combined 
daily  circulation  of  81,000. 

With  this  acquisition,  including 
a  number  of  other  publications.  Media 
General  has  extended  its  presence  within 
several  growing  Virginia  communities. 
The  special  knowledge  that  these  news 
operations  have  of  their  readers  and  mar¬ 
kets  will  increase  our  news  gathering 
abilities.  Meanwhile,  residents  will  ben¬ 
efit  from  enriched  news  products  and 
services. 


Serving  Suftow  and  ^unounong  area  sinca  1673 


g'uJfolk  5(EuiH-itenilii 


Candlelight  tour  announced 

Downtown 


Semipro  Football 


All  are  within  our  home  state  — 
where  Media  General  Cable  serves 
Northern  Virginia  and  Fredericksburg 
residents,  and  where  our  first  paper,  the 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  is  now  avail¬ 
able  on-line  for  Prodigy  users  through 
Gateway  Virginia. 

Through  The  Tampa  Tribune  and 
the  Winston-Salem  Journal,  network  tele¬ 
vision  stations  in  Tampa,  Jacksonville, 
Florida,  and  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
and  other  subsidaries.  Media  General  is 
satisfying  news  and  information  needs  in 
the  Southeast.  And  we  will  continue  to 
do  so  in  each  community  that  is  served  by 
our  growing  family  of  companies. 
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A  unique  musician 
in  The  Music  Man’ 


Teddy  Roosenett 
slept  here 
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Why  carl  VIrilsia 
fill  Seen  Stadiem? 
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Bravo;  Atlanta  wins 
Series  on  third  try 
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Voters  find  little  to  get  excited  about  in  this  year’s  races 


Don't  forget  to  vote  today 


UlllE  5Ceui0  $c  Ahuance 


Our  Story  is 
Total  Commitment 


Control  of  legislature  on  the  line  today 


Voters  change  districts  without  moving 


Richmond  Times-Dispatch 
The  Tampa  Tribune 
Winston-Salem  Journal 
The  (Charlottesville)  Daily  Progress 
Culpeper  Star-Exponent 
The  (Lynchburg)  News  &  Advance 
Suffolk  News-Herald 


Elderly  man 
robbed,  left 
on  roadside 


Rabin  buried  with  tears^  praise 

leaders. 
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Lynn  Johnston's  skill  moves  her  closer  to 
early  groundbreakers  like  Milton  Caniff  and  Al  Capp, 
or  more  recent  masters  like  Garry  Trudeau  „and  Bill 
Watterson,  in  showing  that  whatever  happens 
in  life  can  happen  in  a  good  comic  strip.  yy 
—  New  York  Daily  News 

U  ♦♦♦  For  Better  or  For  Worse  has  developed  into  an 
intelligent,  inclusive  portrait  of  family  life  ♦  ♦♦  yy 

,  —  Los  Angeles  Times 


©1995  Lynn  Johnston 

The  New  York  Daily  News,  the  Los  Anseles  Times 
and  more  than  1,800  other  newspapers  can*t  be 
wrong:  For  Better  or  For  Worse  by  Lynn  Johnston 
is  todays  premier  family  comic  strip* 


4900  Main  Street  •  Kansas  City,  MO  64112  •  800-255-6734 
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CALENDAR  OP  EVENTS 
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JANUARY 

1  8-20  —  Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Editorial  Conference, 
Inter-Continental  Hotel,  Chicago 

18-20  —  Northwest  Missouri  Press  Association  Convention, 
Downtown  Holiday  Inn,  St.  Joseph 

25-27  —  University  of  Tennessee/Tennessee  Press  Association 
Press  Institute  &.  Winter  Convention,  Sheraton  Music  City,  Nashville 

FEBRUARY 

1  -3  —  New  England  Press  Association  Convention  and  Trade  Show, 
Marriott  Copley  Place  Hotel,  Boston,  Mass. 

21  -24  —  Interactive  Newspapers  ’96  Conference,  Hyatt  Embar- 
cadero,  San  Francisco 

22-24  —  Inland  Press  Association  Weekly  Newspaper  Publishers 
Conference,  Holiday  Inn  Sun  Spree  Resort,  Fort  Myers,  Fla. 

25-27  —  Association  of  National  Advertisers  Advertising  Man¬ 
agement  Conference,  Westin  LaPalma,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

25-28  —  Inland  Press  Association  Key  Executives  ’96Conference, 
Registry  Resort,  Naples,  Fla. 

29-3/2  —  National  Press  Photographers  Association  Digital 
Imaging  Conference,  Adams  Mark  Hotel,  Denver 

MARCH 

1  -3  —  Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  Convention,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago 

2- 8  —  Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Publishers  Conference,  In- 
nisbrook  Hilton,  Tarpon  Springs,  Fla. 

3- 8  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Co-op  Conference,  J.W. 
Marriott  Hotel,  Houston 

3-8  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Newspaper  Operations 
SuperConference,  Doral  Ocean  Beach  Resort,  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

1  8- 19  —  Inter  American  Press  Association  Midyear  meeting.  Ho¬ 
tel  Camino  Real,  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica. 

24- 27  —  International  Press  Institute  World  Congress  and  Gener¬ 
al  Assembly,  Amman/Jerusalem/Jericho 

28-28  —  America  East  Newspaper  Conference,  Hershey  Lodge 
and  Convention  Center,  Hershey,  Pa. 

APRIL 

1  4- 17  —  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Con¬ 
vention,  Banff  Springs  Hotel,  Banff,  Alberta 

1  8-  19  —  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Convention, 
J.W.  Marriott  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

25- 27  —  Tennessee  Press  Association  Advertising/Circulation 
Conference,  Sheraton  Music  City,  Nashville 

28-27  —  Southeastern  Advertising  Publishers  Association  Con¬ 
ference,  Terrace  Garden  Inn,  Atlanta 

28-5/1  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Publishers  Con¬ 
vention,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York 

MAY 

5-8  —  Association  of  National  Advertisers  Advertising  Financial 
Management  Conference,  Four  Seasons  Ocean  Grand,  Palm  Beach, 
Fla. 
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About  Awards 

Courage  in  Journalism  Awards.  The  International 
Women’s  Media  Foundation  (IWMF)  honored  four  journal¬ 
ists  at  its  sixth  annual  Courage  in  Journalism  Awards  cere¬ 
mony.  The  awards  honor  journalists  who  have  worked  un¬ 
der  often  dangerous  circumstances. 

Award  recipients  were  Chris  Anyanwu,  the  editor  of 
Nigeria’s  independent  weekly,  the  Sunday  Magazine,  Horria 
Saihi,  an  Algerian  television  producer,  and  Gao  Yu,  a  Chi¬ 
nese  economic  and  political  reporter. 

Helen  Thomas,  of  United  Press  International  and  the 
Washington  Press  Corps,  received  the  IWMF  1995  Lifetime 
Achievement  Award,  recognizing  over  50  years  of  excel¬ 
lence  in  the  field  of  journalism. 

AASFE  feature-writing  winners.  The  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors  has  announced  the 
winners  of  its  seventh  annual  Excellence  in  Feature-Writing 
Competition,  which  drew  more  than  1,200  entries. 

In  the  over-250,000-circulation  category,  winners  includ¬ 
ed  Steve  Mendelson,  Washington  Post,  general  feature;  Bill 
Janz,  Milwaukee  Journal-Sentinel,  short  feature;  David  Dil¬ 
lon,  Dallas  Morning  News,  arts  criticism;  and  Joel  Achen- 
bach,  Washington  Post  and  Washington  Post  Writers  Group, 
commentary. 

For  100,001  to  250,000  circulation,  the  winners  included 
Gerald  Goldstein,  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal-Bulletin,  gener¬ 
al  feature;  Joan  Morris,  Walnut  Creek,  Calif.,  Contra  Costa 
Times,  short  feature;  Terry  Lawson,  Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily 
News,  arts  criticism;  and  Rose  Mary  Reiz,  Flint  (Mich.) 
Journal,  commentary. 

In  the  under-100,000-circulation  category,  the  winners 
included  Mike  Kilen,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  Gazette,  general 
feature;  Felicia  Thomas-Lynn,  Greenville  (S.C.)  News,  short 
feature;  Tom  Long,  Santa  Cruz  (Calif.)  County  Sentinel,  arts 
criticism;  and  Joan  Swenson,  Bakersfield  Californian,  com¬ 
mentary. 

Maria  Moors  Cabot  Prizes.  The  Columbia  University 
School  of  Journalism  announced  the  winners  of  the  57th 
annual  Maria  Moors  Cabot  Prizes. 

Receiving  the  award,  which  recognizes  efforts  to  advance 
press  freedom  and  inter-American  understanding  are:  Dou¬ 
glas  C.  Farah,  Central  American  correspondent  for  the 
Washington  Post;  Canute  W.  James,  Caribbean  correspon¬ 
dent  for  London  Financial  Times;  Geri  L.  Smith,  Mexico 
City  bureau  chief  for  Business  Week  magazine;  and  Jose 
Ruben  Zamora  Marroqum,  president,  general  manager  and 
general  editor  of  the  daily  newspaper  Siglo  Veintiuno  of 
Guatemala. 

Also,  a  Cabot  special  citation  will  be  presented  to  1. 
Roberto  Eisenmann  Jr.,  founding  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
daily  La  Prensa  in  Panama. 

Waller  Cronkite  Award.  The  Walter  Cronkite  School 
of  Journalism  and  Telecommunication  at  Arizona  State 
University  has  awarded  Bill  Moyers  the  1995  Walter 
Cronkite  Award  for  Excellence  in  Journalism  and  Telecom¬ 
munication. 
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Our  Sunday  paper  just  might  be  the  perfect  advertising  medium.  It  has  a  higher  market  penetration 
than  the  Sunday  editions  of  The  New  York  Times,  Chicago  Tribune,  Dallas  Morning  News,  and 
Los  Angeles  Times.  Your  company's  ad  touches  over  2  million  readers  in  the  Sunday  edition  of 
The  Detroit  News  and  Free  Press.  To  give  your  company  this  extraordinary  kind  of  reach,  make 
sure  you  include  The  Detroit  News  and  Detroit  Free  Press  in  your  plans.  For  more  information  call 
George  Kiefer  (313)  222-2332. 
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Represented  nationally  by 


IheDeboltNefvvs 

The  Detroit  News  Chicago  LosAngeies  Delias  The  New  York  Newspapers  First  (212)  692-7100 

and  Free  Press  Tribune  Times  Morning  News  Times 


Source:  ABC  FAS-FAX  3/31/95  and  Detroit  Newspapers  Internal  Records  10/15/95 
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y  Hoping  For 
A  Free  Press 

A  group  of  visiting  Palestinian  journal¬ 
ists  discuss  press  freedom,  censorship 
and  developing  democracy  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East. 


I  I  Editors 

JL  JL  Under  Siege 

An  APME  study  reveals  that  while  edi¬ 
tors  smoke  and  drink  less  than  they  did 
15  years  ago,  their  stress  levels  at  work 
are  higher  than  ever. 


^ pomYgcttoo  ^ 

^MOfe-.OIEOFTWESE 

W/S.OOE/WK 

<nJApirt&omcES.'^ 


I  /  O’Leary  On 
The  Hot  Seat 

House  members  grill  Energy  Depart¬ 
ment  Secretary  Hazel  O’Leary  about 
her  controversial  use  of  a  media  analy- 


36  Interactive  Communications 


38  Syndicates/News  Services  — 
Crain  creator  is  an  atypical  auto  writer 


67  Classified 


H  Chattanooga  Papers 
Extend  JOA 

Fifteen  years  after  defying  the  federal 
government,  the  Times  and  Free  Press 
extend  their  agreement  to  2015. 


3  Calendar 


3  About  Awards 


I  j  NAA  President 
JL^y  To  Join  Hearst 

Cathleen  Black  will  leave  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Association  of  American  to  be¬ 
come  president  of  Hearst  Magazine  Di¬ 
vision,  effective  Jan.  1. 


5  The  New  Curmudgeon 


Page  9  Free  press  obstacle^ 


6  Editorial 


7  Letters  to  the  Editor 


7  Newspaperdom 


13  Ownership  Changes 


1  8  Circulation  - 

from  news  carriers 


arm  s 


13.  Stock  Tables 


16  Weekly  Editor  —  Weekly 
goes  daily;  buys  daily  competitor; 
reverts  to  weekly 


30  Newspeople  in  the  News 


34  Advertising/Promotion  —  Holi 
day  season  advertising 


56  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  — 
Building  the  perfect  journalist 


36  News  Tech 


Page  15  Leaving  NAA 
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THE  NEW  CURMUDGEON 

by  Thomas  Winship 

Political  money 
issue  heats  up 


Since  World  War  II,  our  press  has 
stood  by  and  watched  the  pur¬ 
chase  and  sale  price  of  presi¬ 
dents,  congressmen  and  governors  soar 
scandalously  high,  with  seldom  an  eye¬ 
brow  raised. 

Yet,  today  there  are  stirrings  for  re¬ 
form  in  Washington. 

They  stem  from  a  mounting  public 
outrage,  which  is  fueled  by  the  Wash¬ 
ington  goo  goo  community  —  Com¬ 
mon  Cause  and  other  public  interest 
pressure  groups  plus  a  tiny  handful  of 
dogged  journalists. 

Both  Republicans  and  Democrats 
are  suddenly  predicting  action  within 
the  year  on  campaign  finance  and  lob¬ 
bying  reform  legislation.  How  airtight 
the  legislative  package  will  be  is  any 
cynic’s  guess. 

Give  the  mainstream  press  zero 
credit  for  creating  this  mood  change  in 
Congress  and  at  the  White  House.  But 
change  is  there  and  is  evident  in  sever¬ 
al  recent  developments  which  may  well 
prod  the  lawmakers. 

Example:  Two  powerhouse  investiga¬ 
tive  reporters  stand  ready  to  help  cov¬ 
er  the  toughest  story  in  local  and  na¬ 
tional  politics.  The  story  is  presenting 
the  details,  names  and  dollar  amounts 
of  campaign  contributors  and  their 
possible  links  to  a  politician’s  perfor¬ 
mance. 

This  is  slow,  painstaking  work;  the 
prime  reason  why  so  few  reporters  en¬ 
gage  in  it.  The  two  gumshoes,  both 
veterans  on  the  money-in-politics 
beat,  are  Dwight  Morris,  former  Wash¬ 
ington  staffer  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
and  Charles  Lewis,  founder  and  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  Center  for  Public 
Integrity. 


Winship,  former  editor  of  the  Boston 
Globe ,  is  chairman  of  the  Center  for 
Foreign  Journalists  in  Res  ton,  Va.  His 
column  appears  monthly. 


Of  potential  interest  to  editors  and 
TV  news  directors  is  what  Dwight 
Morris  is  up  to. 

He  has  quit  the  L.A.  Times  where 
he  had  become  the  class  of  the  field  on 
matters  of  political  money.  He  is  visit¬ 
ing  individual  newspapers  and  chains, 
proposing  to  sell  continuing  financial 
profiles  on  each  of  their  Congression¬ 
al  delegation  members.  He  will  serve 
up  lists  of  contributors  and  track  their 
subsequent  performance  in  Washing¬ 
ton. 

Morris  hopes  editors  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  finding  a  third  party-numbers 
cruncher  because  of  their  usual  news¬ 
room  frustrations  such  as,  lack  of  staff, 
lack  of  time,  lack  of  investigative  re¬ 
porters  and  lack  of  computer  capabili¬ 
ty- 

Example:  Lewis,  a  former  producer 
for  60  Minutes  and  a  prolific  writer/re¬ 
porter  on  ethics  and  public  service  is¬ 
sues,  will  make  a  hefty  contribution  to 
1996  campaign  "overage.  He  comes 
out  in  January  with  The  Buying  of  the 
President  (Avon  Books).  His  book  lays 
out  exhaustive  financial  profiles  of  the 
top  10  presidential  candidates.  His  re¬ 
ports  go  back  20  years  into  each  candi¬ 
dates’  contribution  records,  financial 
disclosure  statements,  net  worth  analy¬ 
ses  and  real  estate  transactions. 

“Wouldn’t  it  be  better  to  know  about 
the  Whitewaters  before  a  presidential 
election,  rather  than  10  years  later?” 
asks  Lewis.  “Why,  Teddy  White  wrote 
these  great  political  campaign  books, 
packed  with  inside  stories,  and  never 
mentioned  political  money.” 

Example:  The  Center  for  Public 
Integrity  already  has  conducted  a 
dozen  workshops  for  the  electron¬ 
ic  and  print  media  around  the  country 
on  how  to  find  and  to  present  the  link 
between  contributors,  and  politician’s 
behavior. 


A  typical  piece  of  Lewis  research: 
“Most  Americans  probably  don’t  know 
that  the  National  Rifle  Association  has 
given  [Sen.  Phil]  Gramm  [R-Texas] 
$442,525  since  1979  —  more  money 
than  to  any  other  politician  in  the  U.S. 
during  that  time.  Since  1984,  Gramm 
has  introduced,  sponsored  or  voted 
with  the  NRA  on  18  key  bills  concern¬ 
ing  gun  issues.  He  has  even  solicited 
contributions  for  the  NRA  on  NRA 
stationery.” 

Ellen  Miller’s  Center  for  Responsive 
Politics  also  is  sponsoring  a  string  of 
how-to-do  workshops  for  reporters  and 
editors. 

Cy  Porter,  for  the  Radio  and  Tele¬ 
vision  News  Directors  Founda¬ 
tion,  also  is  doing  workshops  in 
seven  cities,  with  the  focus  on  the  flow 
of  money  in  campaigns. 

Example:  Kent  Cooper  of  the  Feder¬ 
al  Elections  Commission  sees  recent 
congressional  action  sanctioning  elec¬ 
tronic  filing  of  contributions  and  ex¬ 
penses  as  a  boon  to  public  access. 
“This  gives  reporters  quicker  access  to 
our  material,  and  fewer  excuses  for  not 
writing  about  the  blatant  purchase  of 
politicians,”  Cooper  said. 

Cooper  feels  especially  encouraged 
by  the  increased  public  attention  to 
the  money  issue  these  recent  weeks. 

“It  seems  healthy  to  me  that  in  their 
swan  song  statements,  three  U.S.  Sen¬ 
ators,  Bradley,  Nunn  and  Simon,  all 
singled  out  runaway  campaign  spend¬ 
ing  as  one  front-and-center  issue  Con¬ 
gress  must  confront,”  said  Cooper, 
adding,  “And  besides,  the  recent  shift 
of  massive  block  grants  from  Washing¬ 
ton  to  the  states  will  greatly  alter  the 
political  landscape.  It  will  bring  the 
politics  of  money  to  the  local  level  like 
never  before.” 

Heartland  editors,  is  all  of  the  above 
a  wake-up  call  or  what?  BEOT 
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James  Wright  Brown,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 

Robert  U.  Brown,  President,  Editor  Emeritus,  [EXT.  1151 
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Remember  the 
^Tittle  Merchant?” 

UNFORTUNATELY,  THAT’S  ABOUT  all  you  can  do  these  days  —  remember. 

For  generations,  business  executives  and  politicians  were  proud  to  include  in 
their  resumes  the  early  experience  of  dealing  with  people  while  delivering  the  lo¬ 
cal  newspaper,  collecting  and  keeping  accounts.  Publishers  considered  them  part 
of  the  newspaper’s  family  and  treated  them  accordingly. 

Now,  federal  and  state  tax  authorities,  in  their  search  for  revenues,  have  all  but 
made  it  impossible  for  publishers  to  continue  their  paternalistic  attitude  towards 
their  little  local  entrepreneurs  or  “Little  Merchants,”  as  they  were  dubbed.  There 
is  a  long  list  of  do’s  and  don’ts  —  rules  and  regulations  —  governing  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  these  carriers,  written  under  the  following  legislation  by  organizations 
which  are  interested  in  grabbing  a  slice  of  the  tax  pie,  if  possible:  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  state  unemployment  and  worker’s  compensation  statutes, 
antitrust  laws  and  the  Age  Discrimination  in  Employment  Act. 

All  of  this,  and  more,  was  spelled  out  by  attorney  Michael  Zinser  before  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Association’s  annual  meeting.  Explaining  how 
ridiculous  these  restraints  have  become,  he  advised  publishers  not  even  to  invite 
carriers  to  the  company  Christmas  party. 

Bureaucrats  seem  determined  to  eliminate  carriers  as  members  of  the  human 
race.  At  least,  they  are  doing  all  they  can  to  prevent  publishers  from  treating 
them  as  such. 

Flag  burners 

FOR  THE  FIRST  time  in  200  years,  there  is  an  effort  in  Congress  to  amend  the 
First  Amendment  with  a  measure  banning  flag  desecration.  It  is  an  emotional  is¬ 
sue.  The  amendment  passed  the  House  in  June  and  awaits  action  in  the  Senate, 
where  the  vote  is  expected  to  be  extremely  close.  As  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  points  out,  if  it  passes  the  Senate,  it  will  go  to  states  for  rati¬ 
fication  and  opens  the  door  to  50  different  state  laws  “protecting”  the  flag  and 
limiting  free  speech. 

Our  Bill  of  Rights,  and  particularly  the  First  Amendment,  are  the  envy  of  the 
free  world.  They  are  absolute.  There  can  be  no  exceptions.  The  thought  that  a 
flag  desecration  amendment  could  reduce  the  First  Amendment  to  50  definitions 
of  freedom,  should  be  enough  to  turn  the  stomach  of  every  self-respecting  jour¬ 
nalist.  It  should  not  happen  and  every  editor  should  make  every  effort  to  see  that 
Congress  does  not  make  that  mistake. 

Senatorial  error 

FOR  THE  FIRST  time  in  history,  the  U.S.  Senate  banished  the  front  page  of  a 
newspaper  from  the  floor.  The  vote  was  231  to  173  to  bar  the  New  York  Daily 
News  cartoon  of  “Newt’s  Tantrum”  from  being  displayed.  What  a  marvelous  ex¬ 
ample  of  political  protectionism  to  show  the  world! 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

SPJ  chapter  president 
defends  alternative  code 


YOUR  OCT.  28  report  on  the  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Professional  Journalists  con¬ 
vention  debate  on  a  projected  new 
ethics  code  misstated  the  facts  in  at 
least  one  respect.  It  also  ridiculed  an 
initiative  of  the  Northern  California 
chapter  in  a  way  that  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  unethical  in  the  current  and 
all-contemplated  versions  of  SPj’s 
code  of  ethics. 

Northern  California  presented  an 
alternative  code  of  ethics  because  of 
our  dissatisfaction  with  what  we  felt 
was  the  pedestrian  and  exclusionary 
document  submitted  by  SPj’s  ethics 
task  force.  Our  alternative  was  present- 


NWpaperdom» 

so  YSARS  AGO  .  .  .  Marshall 
Field  II,  publisher  and  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Sun,  was  voted  an  associ¬ 
ate  membership  in  the  Associated 
Press  at  a  special  meeting  of  AP 
members,  held  as  a  result  of  the 
government’s  antitrust  victory.  On 
the  day  before  the  meeting.  Field 
withdrew  his  application  for  a  regu¬ 
lar  membership  and  applied  for  as¬ 
sociate  status.  His  contract  with  the 
United  Press,  he  explained,  gave  it 
exclusive  reproduction  rights  of 
news  gathered  by  the  Sun,  prevent¬ 
ing  him  from  subscribing  to  the  AP 
bylaws. 

Samuel  I.  Newhouse,  owner  of 
six  dailies  in  the  New  York-New  jer¬ 
sey  area,  bought  a  50%  interest  in 
the  Jersey  Journal  of  jersey  City, 
N.j.,  which  had  been  owned  by 
Walter  M.  Dear,  a  former  president 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association.  The  other  50% 
is  owned  by  Dear’s  brother  and  son. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
December  1 ,  1 945 


ed  for  the  purposes  of  discussion,  to  as¬ 
sist  the  organization  in  envisioning 
new  ways  of  talking  about  ethical  is¬ 
sues  in  journalism.  We  tried  to  respond 
to  the  interests  of  broadcasters,  free¬ 
lancers,  digital  and  alternative  journal¬ 
ists  and  others  who  felt  excluded  by  the 
draft  code’s  narrow  focus  on  the  tradi¬ 
tional  practices  of  mainstream  print 
journalism. 

Because  our  alternative  code  was 
drav/n  solely  for  the  purposes  of  discus¬ 
sion,  I  presented  it  to  the  convention 
with  advance  notice  to  the  delegates 
that  I  would  be  withdrawing  my  mo¬ 
tion  after  discussion  and  moving  in¬ 
stead  to  recommit  the  task  force’s  draft 
code  to  a  committee  for  a  year’s  recon¬ 
sideration  and  revision,  with  more  in¬ 
put  from  SPj’s  membership.  The 
Northern  California  code  was  with¬ 
drawn  by  design;  it  was  never  “voted 
down”  by  the  convention,  as  Mark 
Fitzgerald  erroneously  stated  in  your 
report.  The  delegates  went  on  to  pass 
my  motion  for  a  year’s  reconsideration. 

Fitzgerald  also  says,  gratuitously,  that 
the  Northern  California  code  was  “a 
kind  of  New  Age  meditation  on  jour¬ 
nalism  that  reads  like  a  collaboration 
between  Warren  Hinkle  and  Shirley 
Maclaine.” 

Neither  Shirley  Maclaine  nor  War¬ 
ren  Hinkle  had  any  part  in  drafting 
Northern  California’s  proposed  code. 


Most  likely,  neither  is  aware  of  this 
controversy.  Nor  does  the  Northern 
California  document  allude  to  any  is¬ 
sues  that  publicly  characterize  those 
two  individuals.  While  your  reporter 
has  every  right  to  make  this  disparag¬ 
ing  characterization,  such  heavy-hand¬ 
ed  stereotyping  —  with  no  indication 
that  the  reporter  had  switched  to  com¬ 
mentary  —  is  an  example  of  the  type 
of  reporting  all  current  and  projected 
SPj  codes  of  ethics  were  designed  to 
discourage. 

As  the  Northern  California  alterna¬ 
tive  code  stated: 

"...  we  strive  to  give  expression  to 
views  from  the  many  communities  — 
as  defined  regionally,  economically,  by 
gender,  by  ethnicity,  by  nationality,  by 
spiritual  and  sexual  preference  —  that 
compose  our  democracy.  We  must  also 
be  vigilant  in  avoiding  stereotypes  in 
our  coverage  of  those  or  any  other 
communities  or  individuals.” 

The  code  proposal  we  were  oppos¬ 
ing,  for  all  its  drafting  faults,  urged  that 
journalists  “distinguish  and  separate” 
news  reports  and  expressions  of  opin¬ 
ion.  It  also  demanded  that  journalists 
“avoid  stereotypes  in  covering  issues  of 
race,  sex,  age,  religion,  ethnicity,  geog¬ 
raphy,  and  social  status.” 

Peter  Y.  Sussman 

Sussman  is  Northern  California  SPJ 
chapter  president. 

Correction 

IN  THE  SEPT.  23  issue  of  E&P,  the 
Dart  Award  was  misidentified.  The 
award  is  administered  by  the  Michigan 
State  University  School  of  journalism’s 
Victims  and  the  Media  Program. 
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Hoping  For 
A  Free  Press 

Palestinian  journalists  tour  U.S.  news  operations  for  ideas 
that  could  be  implemented  in  their  planned  independent  state 


by  Tony  Case 

NEWSPAPERS  ARE  ROUTINELY 
shut  down.  Journalists  are  jailed.  Tech¬ 
nology  is  substandard. 

To  say  that  building  a  free  and  plu¬ 
ralistic  press  isn’t  a  priority  of  Palestin¬ 
ian  leaders  is  an  understatement.  But 
Palestinian  journalists  are  hopeful  that, 
as  peace  and  freedom  flourish,  they’ll 
get  more  support. 

The  Palestinian  Authority,  busy 
working  toward  peace  with  Israel  and 
planning  an  independent  state,  has  put 
what  are  perceived  as  lesser  domestic 
concerns  on  the  back  burner,  ex¬ 
plained  Imad  Musa  of  the  Jerusalem 
Media  and  Communication  Center,  an 
independent  research  organization. 

“But  many  journalists  believe  it’s 
time  right  now  to  face  our  internal 
problems,  to  talk  about  a  more  liberal 
press  right  now,”  he  said.  “Now  is  as 
good  a  time  as  ever  to  be  more  open  in 
our  press.  This  is  the  main  conflict  be¬ 
tween  journalists  and  the  Authority.” 

Musa  and  other  Palestinian  print 
and  broadcast  journalists  sat  for  a 
group  interview  during  a  recent  United 
Nations-sponsored  visit  to  the  United 
States. 

During  their  six-week  stay,  they  wit¬ 
nessed  firsthand  how  the  press  in  this 
country  functions,  touring  news  opera¬ 
tions  such  as  the  New  York  Times  and 
CNN  and  participating  in  university 
forums.  Not  surprisingly,  conversations 
about  journalistic  ideals  often  turned 
into  heated  discussions  about  the  his¬ 
toric  Palestinian-Israeli  conflict  and 
American  relations  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  Palestinian  media,  like  the 
Palestinian  people,  face  the  bleakest  of 
circumstances.  Newspeople  there  are 


And  Palestinian  journalists  haven’t  ex¬ 
actly  found  a  champion  in  their  leader, 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
Chairman  Yosir  Arafat. 


caught  up  in  a  struggle  against  censor¬ 
ship  by  both  Palestinian  and  Israeli  au¬ 
thorities,  ancient  and  inadequate 
equipment  and,  of  course,  the  region’s 
infamous,  ongoing  turbulence. 

On  top  of  all  this,  reporters  are  try¬ 
ing  to  figure  out  just  what  their  role  is, 
as  their  people  lurch  toward  democra¬ 
cy. 

Journalists  and  academics  in  this 
country  “can’t  understand  why  we  can’t 
have  an  American-style  press  in  the 
occupied  territories,”  said  Saida 
Hamad  with  the  news  agency  Quds 
Press.  She  defined  American-style  as 
“hostile  toward  the  government”  and 
“financially  independent.” 

Not  only  are  news  operations  there 
strapped,  but  Palestinian  journalists 
shoulder  financial  difficulties  they’re 
Western  colleagues  couldn’t  begin  to 
comprehend.  Many  have  to  hold  down 
second  jobs  to  make  ends  meet.  What’s 
more,  this  moonlighter  status  causes 
them  to  have  a  lower  social  standing. 

“He’s  a  journalist  for  eight  hours,  but 
then  he’s  a  taxi  driver  or  a  carpenter 
because  he  wants  to  live,”  Musa  said. 
“It  was  a  little  more  respected  profes¬ 
sion  at  the  beginning  of  the  entifada.  It 
was  like  a  cause:  He  was  getting  the 
word  out  to  the  world  abou.  the  suffer¬ 
ing  of  the  Palestinian  people.” 

But  today,  those  who  report  the 
news  get  little  respect  —  not  only  from 
the  public,  but  from  their  bosses.  Musa 
described  publishers  as  businessmen 
who  care  little  about  a  free  press  and 
see  journalists  as  easily  replaceable. 

And  Palestinian  journalists  haven’t 
exactly  found  a  champion  in  their 
leader,  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza¬ 
tion  Chairman  Yasir  Arafat. 

For  about  a  month  during  the  sum- 
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mer  of  1994,  the  Palestinian  Authority 
shut  down  the  Jerusalem  newspaper 
An-Na’ar  for  taking  a  pro-Jordanian 
stance.  Later  in  the  year,  distribution 
of  all  Palestinian  papers  was  stopped 
for  one  week  after  the  daily  AUQuds 
reported  that  a  rally  organized  by  the 
radical  Islamic  group,  Hamas,  had  at¬ 
tracted  more  participants  than  a  PLO 
gathering. 

TTien,  just  a  few  weeks  ago,  Al-Quds 
was  closed  for  one  day  after  it  ran  a 
paid  ad  that  criticized  a  festival  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Palestinian  Minister  of 
Culture. 

And  human-rights  violations  persist. 
Palestinian  journalists  are  regularly  im¬ 
prisoned,  charged  with  spreading  lies 
about  the  Authority  and  jeopardizing 
state  security.  Many  suffer  physical 
abuse. 

Hamad  thinks  for  the  Authority  to 
attempt  to  control  Palestinian  news  re¬ 
ports  —  and  reporters  —  is  fruitless. 

“If  something  happens  in  Gaza  or 
the  West  Bank  and  Palestinian  re¬ 
porters  do  not  report  on  it,  the  same 
night  you’ll  see  it  on  the  nine  o’clock 
news  on  Israeli  TV  and  all  Palestinians 
will  see  it,”  she  explained.  “But  they’ll 
see  it  in  the  Israeli  view.” 

Said  Musa:  “We  would  like  to  be 
able  to  be  aggressive  and  hold  people 
accountable,  and  [Arafat]  is  not  open 
to  that  because  he’s  lived  in  the  Arab 
world  all  his  life  and  he’s  styled  his  gov¬ 
ernment  according  to  what  he’s  seen 
and  what  he  knows.” 

Others  insist  Arafat  isn’t  an  enemy 
of  the  press. 

Hakim  Salah  of  the  Authority-run 
radio-training  center  in  Gaza  City  said 
of  Arafat:  “All  his  life,  he’s  worked  for 
his  people.  You  don’t  understand 
what’s  the  meaning  of  the  nationality 
or  the  meaning  of  the  country.  You’re 
an  American.  You  think  like  an  Amer¬ 
ican.  That’s  your  wrong.” 

Mohamed  Adwan,  Arafat’s  press  co¬ 
ordinator,  feared  it  might  upset  the 
peace  process  if  journalists  were  given 
too  much  freedom.  “We  say,  you  can 
write  whatever  you  think,  but  there  are 
always  red  lines  you  cannot  overjump,” 
he  said.  “We  are  not  in  America,  writ¬ 
ing  about  Clinton.” 

Adwan  was  shocked  that  the  irrever¬ 
ent  magazine  Spy  got  away  with  run¬ 
ning  a  comical,  computer-manipulated 
cover  shot  of  first  lady  Hillary  Clinton 
wearing  men’s  briefs  and  sporting  a 
male  endowment. 

“We  will  not  allow  this,”  the  press 


officer  said.  “Our  ethics,  our  customs, 
our  way  of  life  are  different  completely. 
1  may  disagree  with  Hakim  and  then 
write  this,  but  1  cannot  write  that  he  is 
very  short  or  he  has  glasses.  This  is  not 
the  way  we  deal  with  things.” 

Aziz  Altineh  from  the  Palestine 
News  Agency  hopes,  like  many  of  his 
colleagues,  that  the  media  will  be  bet¬ 
ter  received  as  relations  with  Israel  im¬ 
prove.  “Many  things  will  come  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  peace,”  he  said. 

Adwan  agreed,  predicting  that  after 
the  Palestinian  elections,  “the  situa¬ 
tion  will  be  much  brighter.  But  now. 


there  are  many  things  that  we  have  to 
face,  both  from  within  and  from  the 
other  side  —  the  hunger,  the  Israeli 
embargo  in  the  Gaza  Strip.  [The  Au¬ 
thority]  admits  that  there  are  prob¬ 
lems.  We  admit  there  are  mistakes  to¬ 
ward  the  press.” 

Meanwhile,  mistreatment  of  the 
press  goes  on. 

The  Authority  hasn’t  apologized  for 
recently  confiscating  AUQuds'  printing 
plates,  Musa  pointed  out.  Nor  have 
Palestinian  leaders  given  any  assurance 
that  this  sort  of  thing  won’t  happen 
again. 


A  Jewish  conspiracy? 


IN  THE  WESTERN  world,  it’s  consid¬ 
ered  offensive  to  speak  of  a  Jewish  con¬ 
spiracy  to  control  business,  the  banks, 
the  media.  But  Imad  Musa  of  the 
Jerusalem  Media  and  Communication 
Center  said  it’s  undeniable  that  Ameri¬ 
can  news  organizations  employ  a  larger 
proportion  of  Jews  than  other  indus¬ 
tries. 

“It’s  not  a  conspiracy  theory,”  he  said. 
“We’ve  seen  it . . .  the  New  York  Times, 
the  Washington  Post.” 

Added  Saida  Hamad  of  the  news 
agency  Quds  Press:  “You  talk  lots  and 
lots  about  freedom  of  the  press,  but  how 
can  [a  news  operation]  be  so  unbiased  if 
its  Jerusalem  bureau  chief  is  a  Jew  and 
he  is  covering  a  Jewish-Palestinian  con¬ 
flict?” 

When  asked  whether  reporters 
weren’t  supposed  to  be  objective,  re¬ 
gardless  of  their  ethnicity  or  nationali¬ 
ty,  Musa  replied:  “That’s  in  Utopia.” 

On  a  recent  United  Nations-spon- 
sored  visit  here,  the  Palestinian  journal¬ 
ists  expressed  harsh  criticism  about 
American  press  coverage  of  the  Nov.  4 
assassination  of  Israeli  Prime  Minister 
Yitzhak  Rabin. 

“You  would  have  thought  that  Rabin 
was  the  president  of  the  United  States,” 
Hamad  said.  “It’s  unbelievable.  1  know 
Israel  is  important  and  the  Middle  East 
is  important  .  .  .  but  it  was  given  too 
much  coverage,  and  it  was  very,  very  bi¬ 
ased.” 

The  media,  she  charged,  made  Rabin 
out  to  be  a  hero,  without  playing  up  his 
role  as  an  officer  in  the  Israeli  army. 

“He’s  a  hero,  a  hero  of  peace,  but  he 
has  a  history,”  Hamad  said,  calling  Ra¬ 
bin  “a  terrorist,”  guilty  of  leading  mas¬ 


sacres  against  Palestinians. 

Musa  said  news  reports  made  it  seem 
as  though  Rabin  had  died  for  peace, 
when  “he  died  for  Israel.” 

Meanwhile,  if  Palestinian  leader  Yasir 
Arafat  were  slain,  the  journalist  main¬ 
tained,  newspapers  wouldn’t  balk  at  re¬ 
ferring  to  him  as  a  terrorist. 

—  Tony  Case 


DOW  JONES  &  Co.  Inc.  has  an¬ 
nounced  an  agreement  to  provide  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  Americas,  a  weekly 
six-page  section,  to  four  Central-Amer- 
ican  newspapers  of  the  Bloque  de  Diar- 
ios  de  Centroamerica. 

La  Nacion  of  Costa  Rica  and  La 
Prensa  Grafica  of  El  Salvador  began 
publishing  the  Americas  edition  in  No¬ 
vember.  Following  soon  after  will  be  La 
Prensa  of  Honduras  and  Siglo  Veintiuno 
of  Guatemala.  Hoy,  of  La  Paz,  Bolivia, 
has  published  the  weekly  news  section 
since  August. 

Correction 

AN  ARTICLE  ON  a  new  Spanish-lan- 
guage  newspaper  on  page  21  of  the  Nov. 
18  issue  contained  an  error  in  the  last 
paragraph.  The  percentage  of  adult 
Latinos  reached  by  the  publication.  La 
Opinion  para  ti,  should  have  read  38% 
instead  of  3.8%. 


Central- American 
papers  get 

WSJ  edition 
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Editors 
Under  Siege 

Budget  cuts,  financial  and  home  pressures  —  even  pagination  — 
are  burning  out  newspaper  editors,  according  to  new  APME  study 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

THE  NINETIES  ARE  doing  a  number 
on  newsroom  managers,  according  to  a 
new  study  by  Associated  Press  Manag¬ 
ing  Editors. 

Today’s  editors  and  managing  editors 
are  drinking  and  smoking  less  and  try¬ 
ing  to  stay  in  some  reasonable  shape. 

Yet,  on  the  job  and  at  home,  they  re¬ 
port  more  stress  than  ever. 

Nearly  half,  47%,  say  their  jobs  are 
not  just  stressful  —  they  are  “highly 
stressful.”  About  four  in  10  have  had  a 
health  problem  they  blame  on  stress. 

Nearly  one  in  five  —  in  a  group  with 
a  median  age  of  45  —  suffer  from  hy¬ 
pertension. 

One  big  reason  there  is  more  on- 
the-job  stress  is  that  editors  nowadays 
are  on  the  job  all  the  time:  Fully  42% 
of  respondents  to  the  APME  study  say 
they  work  at  least  six  days  a  week.  Six 
percent  work  every  day  of  the  week. 

In  fact,  the  median  work  week  for 
responding  editors  is  52  hours  long. 

Only  14%  work  a  40-hour  week. 

And  during  those  long  hours,  edi¬ 
tors  told  the  APME  survey,  events 
seem  to  conspire  to  ratchet  up  the 
stress  levels. 

Compared  to  a  similar  study  APME 
conducted  in  1983,  newsroom  editors 
these  days  say  they  feel  less  control 
over  their  work. 

In  1995,  for  instance,  fully  66%  of 
responding  editors  said  their  news  hole 
was  reduced  in  the  past  year.  Half  re¬ 
ported  losing  news  staffers  who  were 
not  replaced.  Nearly  three-quarters, 
73%,  agreed  with  the  statement,  “It’s 
difficult  to  stay  on  top  of  all  my  re¬ 
sponsibilities  as  an  editor.” 

Eighty  percent  reported  that,  “there 
is  more  work  than  I  can  complete  in  a 
normal  day.” 

At  the  same  time,  the  survey  reveals 
that  the  editors  take  the  newspaper’s 


credibility  and  integrity  very  seriously 
—  in  fact,  they  take  it  personally. 

By  substantial  majorities,  the  editors 
complained  that  they  were  bogged 
down  with  paperwork,  administrative 
tasks  and  deadline  pressures  that  all 
too  frequently  prevent  them  from  tak¬ 
ing  the  longer  view  of  their  editorial 
responsibilities. 

New  technology  isn’t  helping,  the 
editors  say:  For  instance,  67%  of  those 
who  implemented  pagination  in  the 
past  year  say  it  increased  their  stress 
level. 

These  pressures  continue  at  home, 
as  more  editors  must  cope  with  raising 
children  with  a  working  spouse.  Near¬ 


Editors  these  days,  it  seems,  simply 
want  some  peace  and  quiet:  Asked  to 
name  their  least  important  personal 
value  or  goal,  the  largest  percentage, 
18%,  chose  “an  exciting  life.” 

The  APME  survey  was  mailed  to 
about  2,300  daily  newspaper  editors 
and  had  a  response  of  578,  or  about 
25%. 

The  survey  was  developed  and  com¬ 
piled  by  Bardsley  &.  Neidhart  Inc.,  a 
Portland,  Ore.,  market  research  or¬ 
ganization. 

The  typical  respondent  to  the  survey 
is  a  male  college  graduate,  aged  45  and 
still  married  to  his  first  wife  with  chil¬ 
dren  young  enough  to  be  at  home.  He 


The  number  of  smokers  has  declined  from  15%  in 
1983  to  8%  now.  And  just  9%  reported  drinking 
more  alcohol  as  a  stress-reduction  strategy.  In 
1983,  15%  drank  more  to  relieve  mounting  stress. 


ly  half,  49%,  say  “I  am  not  able  to  be 
‘there’  for  my  spouse/family/friends  as 
often  as  I  should  be  because  of  my  job.” 
In  1983,  only  38%  agreed  with  that 
statement. 

Twelve  years  ago,  only  2%  of  editors 
reported  that  “I  feel  nothing  matters  in 
life  besides  my  job.”  Fully  10%  said 
they  feel  that  way  in  1995. 

However,  the  newsroom  is  not 
breaking  marriages  apart,  the  survey 
shows.  Only  about  7%  said  that  con¬ 
flicts  between  their  personal  and  pro¬ 
fessional  lives  were  a  major  cause  of 
stress.  One  other  hopeful  sign  is  that 
editors  are  kicking  their  bad  habits. 
The  number  of  smokers  has  declined 
from  15%  in  1983  to  8%  now.  And  just 
9%  reported  drinking  more  alcohol  as 
a  stress-reduction  strategy.  In  1983, 
15%  drank  more  to  relieve  stress. 


is  a  managing  editor  or  editor  with  12 
years  of  supervisory  experience  and 
five  years  at  his  present  job.  He  earns 
almost  $55,000,  works  52  hours  each 
week  at  the  office  and  another  5  hours 
at  home.  He  works  on  a  newspaper 
with  less  than  a  25,000  circulation. 

Intern  program 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  and  the  Unity  ’96  coali¬ 
tion  have  announced  Connections  ’96, 
a  program  designed  to  channel  intern¬ 
ship  applications  from  minority  stu¬ 
dents  to  about  20  participating  news¬ 
papers  with  circulations  under  50,000. 

The  organizations  also  will  host 
newsroom-orientation  seminars  for  the 
interns  selected. 
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O’Leary  On 
The  Hot  Seat 

Energy  Department  Secretary  spends  five  hours  being  grilled  by 
two  House  subcommittees  about  DOE’s  contract  for  media  analysis 


by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

WHETHER  IT  WAS  an  attempt  to  get 
to  the  root  of  what  Republicans  called 
“unnecessary,  wasteful,  reckless  efforts 
at  self-promotion,”  or  a  “witch  hunt,”  as 
Democrats  described  it.  Energy  De¬ 
partment  Secretary  Hazel  R.  O’Leary 
was  in  the  hot  seat. 

For  five  hours,  two  House  Com¬ 
merce  Committee  subcommittees  (En¬ 
ergy  and  Power,  and  Oversight  and  In¬ 
vestigations)  grilled  O’Leary  about  the 
department’s  $46,500  contract  for  me¬ 
dia  analysis  from  Carma  International 
(E&P,  Nov.  18,  p.  18). 

Committee  chairman  Thomas  J. 
Bliley  Jr.  (R-Va.)  fired  the  opening  sal¬ 
vo,  calling  the  department  “a  bureau¬ 
cracy  so  bloated,  so  wasteful,  so  arro¬ 
gant  that  it  would  spend  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  to  rank  its  critics.” 

Democratic  committee  members 
tended  to  support  O’Leary,  including 
Rep.  Ron  Klink  (D-Pa.),  who  charged 
there  was  “a  taint  of  pure  politics  here,” 
and  Rep.  Bobby  Rush  (D-IIL),  who 
called  the  proceeding  a  “witch  hunt” 
and  charged  Republicans  with  “looking 
for  a  reason  to  embarrass”  O’Leary  and 
the  president. 

Other  Democrats  questioned 
whether  it  was  appropriate  to  focus  on 
this  issue  when  the  government  was  in 
the  fourth  day  of  a  massive  shutdown. 

The  committee  provided  reporters 
with  reams  of  documentation,  includ¬ 
ing  a  memo  showing  that  O’Leary  had 
been  told  “unfavorable”  reporters  were 
being  contacted  by  press  office  staff;  e- 
mail  messages  from  the  public  affairs 
office  asking  staffers  for  media  analysis, 
at  the  behest  of  the  secretary;  and 
statements  of  work  in  Carma  contracts 
that  specifically  show  the  company  is 
known  for  its  favorable/unfavorable 
ranking  system. 

O’Leary  told  the  committee  mem- 


Energy  Secretary  Hazel  O’Leary 
testifies  during  a  House  Commerce 
Committee  subcommittee  hearing. 


hers  that  she  was  unaware  of  any  me¬ 
dia  ranking  being  conducted  by  the 
press  office  or  in  the  Carma  reports, 
which  she  said  were  not  useful. 

O’Leary  recalled  seeing  two  of  the 
reports,  but  not  the  listings.  She  noted, 
however,  that  at  least  one  was  present¬ 
ed  to  her  in  a  600-page  briefing  book. 

“I  paid  too  little  attention  to  it,” 
O’Leary  said  of  the  Carma  report,  “and 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  paid  too  much.” 

Despite  its  apparent  lack  of  useful 
information,  the  Carma  contract  was 
twice  renewed,  which  the  Energy  sec¬ 
retary  explained  was  due  to  an  effort  to 
imptove  its  methodology.  After  seven 
reports,  the  contract  expired  at  the  end 
of  August  and  it  was  not  renewed. 

“It  was  never  our  intention  to  get  a 
ranking  of  reporters,”  O’Leary  said, 
adding,  “Our  intention  was  different 


from  what  we  got.” 

O’Leary  said  she  finds  an  enemies 
list  or  top-10  list  to  be  “reprehensible” 
and  called  the  Carma  report  “unso¬ 
phisticated  and  poorly  done.” 

Despite  her  lack  of  knowledge  about 
the  project,  O’Leary  took  full  responsi¬ 
bility  for  what  happened. 

“Whatever  the  specific  details,”  she 
said  in  her  prepared  testimony,  “I  own 
what  happened.  I  am  embarrassed  by 
what  has  happened. 

“Most  impottantly,  I  regret  how 
much  ground  has  been  lost  in  our  ef¬ 
fort  to  fundamentally  improve  the  level 
of  public  trust  and  confidence  in  the 
department,”  she  added. 

The  idea  of  developing  a  media 
analysis  was  first  floated  in  December 
1993,  O’Leary  explained,  with  the  goal 
of  detetmining  whethet  the  depart¬ 
ment  was  communicating  effectively. 

By  August  1994,  the  public  affairs  of¬ 
fice  had  developed  a  plan  for  news 
analysis  that  included  tating  news  re¬ 
ports  as  “favorable,”  “unfavorable,”  and 
“neutral.” 

O’Leary  explained  that  the  defini¬ 
tions  related  to  the  department  and  its 
performance,  not  the  reporter,  article 
or  sources. 

Conducting  this  survey  in-house, 
however,  would  have  cost  the  Energy 
Department  approximately  $170,000  — 
$110,000  to  develop  the  software  and 
$60,000  for  someone  to  run  it.  This  led 
to  the  hiring  of  Carma  International, 
which  could  do  the  job  for  less, 
O’Leary  said. 

Rep.  Cliff  Stearns  (R-Fla.),  pointed 
out  that  the  White  House  ordered 
O’Leary  to  reimburse  the  $46,500  to 
the  Treasury  from  her  office  account, 
suggesting  that  the  expenditure  was  a 
misuse  of  federal  funds. 

O’Leary  countered  that  it  was  “not  a 
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Ownership  Changes 

John  and  Mary  Koski  of  Aurora,  Ill.,  have  purchased  the 
weekly  Amboy  Nows  in  Illinois  from  David  and  Debra 
Volz,  who  owned  the  paper  for  15  years.  The  paper  has  been 
published  for  141  years. 

John  Koski  has  worked  for  construction  trade  magazines 
and  for  weekly  newspapers  in  the  Illinois  communities  of 
Wheaton  and  Glen  Ellyn. 

John  E.  van  der  Linden  of  Spirit  Lake,  Iowa,  brokered  the 
sale. 

Stonebridge  Press  Inc.  of  Auburn,  Mass.,  a  new  company 
formed  by  John  Coots  of  Darien,  Conn.,  and  David  Cutler 
of  Norwell,  Mass.,  has  acquired  the  Worcester  County 
Newspapers  of  Massachusetts  from  Community  Newspaper 
Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  Fidelity  Investments  of  Boston. 

The  purchase  includes  the  News  of  Southbridge, 
Auburn  News,  Blackslene  Valley  Tribune,  New 
Leader  of  Spencer,  Webster  Times  and  Winchenden 
Ceurier  A  Chrenicle. 

The  total  paid  circulation  of  these  papers  is  21,300.  The 
company’s  free-shopper  distribution  is  72,000. 

Coots  is  the  former  group  executive  of  New  England 
Newspaper  Group,  a  division  of  Capital  Cities/ ABC  Inc. 
Cutler  founded  the  weekly  Mariner  Newspapers  on  Boston’s 
South  Shore  and  sold  the  company  to  Cap  Cities  in  1989. 

Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Associates  of  Santa  Fe,  N.M.,  repre¬ 
sented  Community  in  the  transaction. 

Morris  Communications  Corp.  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  has  pur¬ 
chased  Gray  Publishing  Inc.  of  Soldotna,  Alaska.  The  com¬ 
pany,  owned  by  Paul  Gray,  owns  the  Dispatch  News,  a 
free  weekly  paper;  Sighlsaar  magazine;  and  Soldotna 
Printing  Co. 

Ottaway  Newspapers  Inc.,  Campbell  Hall,  N.Y.,  the  com¬ 
munity  newspaper  division  of  Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.,  has  ac¬ 
quired  the  6,000-circulation  weekly  Nanluckut  Baacon 
of  Massachusetts  from  Edward  R.  Leach. 

Topics  Newspapers  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  Central  Newspapers 
Inc.  of  Indianapolis,  has  entered  into  an  agreement  to  buy 
the  operating  assets  of  Kelly  Publications  Inc.,  publishers  of 
the  14,000-circulation  Greenwood  Gazette  in  Indiana 
as  well  as  the  Greater  Greenweed  Business  Journal 
and  the  weekly  fax  report  Business  Update. 

Topics  owns  one  daily,  the  Daily  Ledger,  in  Noblesville, 
and  12  community  papers  in  suburban  Indianapolis. 

The  deal  is  subject  to  a  purchase  agreement  and  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Central  board. 

Douglas  and  Charlene  Hoschouer  of  Wood  River,  Neb., 
have  acquired  the  Red  Cloud  Chief  of  Nebraska  from 
Robert  and  Amy  Hanson,  who  ran  the  paper  for  three  years. 

The  Hoschouers  published  the  Wood  River  Sunbeam  be¬ 
fore  turning  over  operations  to  their  daughter  and  her  hus¬ 
band,  Nancy  and  Christopher  Lang. 

Charlene  Hoschouer’s  grandfather,  C.L.  Ketler,  founded 
the  Benkelman  (Neb.)  Post  and  News  Chronicle. 

John  E.  van  der  Linden,  Spirit  Lake,  Iowa,  handled  the 
sale. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

1  (Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock 

11/29/95  11/22/95  11/29/94  I 

A.H.  BeloCorp.  (NY)  * 

36.00 

35.75 

25.68 

American  Media  Inc.  (NY)  ** 

4.625 

4.75 

7.25 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.  (NY) 

124.375 

123.00 

82.50 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

32.125 

31.75 

26.875 

Dow  Jones  &.  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

38.50 

36.875 

29.00 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

61.25 

61.25 

47.25 

Gray  Communications  Sys.  (NY) 

19.50 

18.75 

10.00 

Harte-Hanks  Comm.  (NY) 

32.375 

32.00 

18.75 

Hollinger  International.  (NDQ) 

#  11.50 

11.50 

11.75 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  (NY) 

65.50 

63.375 

48.625 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

41.625 

41.00 

33.50 

1  McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY)  20.375 

20.125 

22.375 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

30.50 

31.375 

29.00 

Multimedia  Inc.  (NDQ) 

44.00 

44.625 

29.00 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

29.875 

29.50 

23.50 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (NY)  ** 

45.875 

45.875 

28.03 

LW.ScrippsCo.  (NY) 

39.25 

38.50 

30.00 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY)  ### 

32.00 

30.75 

20.875 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

68.00 

67.625 

49.625 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

303.50 

300.50 

244.75 

1  •Adjusted  for  2  for  I  stock  split  as  of  6/14/95 

1  ••Name  changed  from  Enquirer/Star  Group;  adjusted  for  $7  special  dividend  I 

1  payable  1/3/95 

1  •••Adjusted  for  3  for  2  stock  split  as  of  10/3/95 

1  #American  Publishing  merged  with  Hollinger  Inc.  as  of  10/13/95 

1  ^Adjusted  for  25%  stock  split  as  of  1/25/95 

1  44t#Adjusted  for  distribution  of  Cox  Communications  shares  on  2/1/95  I 

1  ■  Editor  &  Publisher 

1  Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

1  (Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock 

11/29/95  11/22/95 

11/29/94 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

10.00 

10.125 

13.125 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  ADR  (c)  (d) 

21.00 

20.50 

15.375 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b) 

6.74 

6.59 

5.86 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a) 

20.625 

20.50 

16.50 

Reuters  Holdings,  ADR  (c) 

57.25 

57.25 

45.00 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

13.125 

12.25 

15.875 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

18.125 

18.75 

16.25 

1  Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a)  11.125 

11.125 

13.75 

Torstar  Corp.  (a) 

22.25 

22.25 

23.00 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  dollars 

(b)  Quotes  are  in  British  pounds 

(c)  Quotes  are  in  U.S.  dollars 

(d)  Adjusted  for  2  for  1  stock  split  —  November  18, 1994 

Prepared  for  E&P  by  Schroder  Wertheim  &.  Co.  Inc. 

IngersolPs  Irish  group 
accepts  $1.36  million  deal 
to  end  legal  action 

INGERSOLL  IRISH  PUBLICATIONS,  owned  by  former 
U.S.  publisher  Ralph  Ingersoll  II,  has  accepted  $1.36  million 
in  a  deal  to  end  its  legal  actions  to  recover  $6.4  million  in 
loans  it  had  made  to  Irish  Press  companies. 

Ingersoll  also  agreed  in  exchange  to  withdraw  the  receiver 
it  appointed  to  Irish  Press  Newspapers  (IPN),  the  Irish  Press 
group’s  operating  company. 
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Chattanooga 
Papers  Extend 

JOA 


THE  CHATTANOOGA  FREE  Press 
and  Chattanooga  Times,  which  made 
headlines  15  years  ago  after  they  defied 
the  federal  government  and  went  into 
business  together,  have  extended  their 
joint-operating  agreement  through  the 
year  2015. 

The  Tennessee  dailies  share  produc¬ 
tion,  advertising  and  circulation  opera¬ 
tions  but  are  separately  owned  and  have 
independent  news  operations.  Their 
jOA  was  set  to  expire  in  November 
2000. 

Times  chairman  Ruth  Holmberg 
owns  the  daily  with  her  three  siblings: 
New  York  Times  Co.  chairman  and  for¬ 
mer  New  York  Times  publisher  Arthur 
O.  Sulzberger,  Marian  S.  Heiskell  and 
Judith  P.  Sulzberger. 

The  Free  Press  is  run  by  the  family  of 
the  late  Roy  McDonald,  who  founded 
the  paper  in  1935,  and  by  the  family  of 


Ruth  Holmberg 
Chattanooga  Times  chairman- 


the  late  Everett  Allen,  who  was  the  pa¬ 
per’s  senior  vice  president. 

The  Times  and  Free  Press  joined 
forces  in  the  spring  of  1980  without 
waiting  for  the  government’s  blessing. 

The  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Justice 
Department,  citing  the  Newspaper 
Preservation  Act  of  1970,  recommend¬ 
ed  that  then-U.S.  Attorney  General 
Benjamin  Civiletti  deny  the  papers’ 
JOA  application,  which  he  did. 

The  government  doubted  the  Times’ 
claim  that  it  would  have  to  shut  down  if 
it  weren’t  allowed  to  go  into  the  agree¬ 
ment.  The  Newspaper  Preservation  Axt 
allows  newspapers  to  take  the  first  steps 
toward  entering  a  JOA  only  if  one  of 
the  properties  is  in  danger  of  failing. 

The  Times,  insisting  it  couldn’t  meet 
its  payroll  without  joining  the  Free 


THE  BALTIMORE  SUN  is  offering  a 
second  round  of  buyouts  to  150  em¬ 
ployees  —  108  mostly  noneditorial 
unionized  employees  and  42  editorial 
and  noneditorial  employees  who  are 
not  represented  by  unions. 

The  paper  has  informed  15  of  the 
nonunionized  employees,  including  ed¬ 
itors  and  columnists,  that  their  jobs 
will  end  as  of  Dec.  29. 

The  first  round  of  buyouts  offered  to 
employees  coincided  with  the  closing 
the  the  Evening  Sun  on  Sept.  15. 

Nonunion  employees  have  until 
Dec.  5  to  decide  whether  to  take  the 
buyouts  or,  in  some  cases,  face  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  layoffs.- 

Union  workers  may  accept  the  buy- 


Press,  went  ahead  with  the  JOA.  The 
Times,  after  entering  into  the  deal,  fired 
over  100  production  employees  and  dis¬ 
continued  its  111-year-old  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion. 

The  papers  continued  their  quest  for 
JOA  approval.  But  Acting  Assistant  At¬ 
torney  General  Richard  Favretto  im¬ 
plored  Civiletti  to  rule  against  them. 

“The  applicants  cannot  at  the  same 
time  pursue  an  application  to  the  At¬ 
torney  General  for  an  antitrust  exemp¬ 
tion  and  ignore  the  procedures  set  forth 
in  the  regulations  governing  such  appli¬ 
cations,”  he  said  in  a  letter. 

By  late  summer,  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  and  Civiletti  had  agreed  that  the 
Times  and  Free  Press  were  eligible  for 
antitrust  immunity  under  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Preservation  Act.  —  Tony  Case 


out  until  Dec.  15. 

The  second  round  of  buyouts  ex¬ 
pands  the  number  of  eligible  workers 
from  203  to  353. 

A  maximum  of  100  employees  are 
expected  to  accept  the  buyouts,  with 
no  more  than  half  of  them  coming 
from  the  editorial  staff.  Sun  spokesman 
Mike  Shultz  said. 

The  paper  also  decided  to  eliminate 
a  weekly  Harford  County  edition.  A 
reporter  will  remain  to  cover  the  re¬ 
gion. 

If  not  enough  employees  accept  the 
second  buyout  offer,  21  additional 
noneditorial  workers  could  lose  their 
jobs,  the  company  and  union  officials 
said.  —  AP 


Baltimore  Sun  offers 
second  round  of  bu'youts 
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NAA  President 
To  Join  Hearst 

Cathleen  Black  to  leave  the  Newspaper  Association  of  America 
to  become  president  of  Hearst  Magazine  Division 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

AFTER  LEADING  THE  Newspaper 
Association  of  America  during  what 
was  perhaps  its  most  momentous  half- 
decade,  president  and  CEO  Cathleen 
Black  announced  her  resignation  Nov. 
28  to  become  president  of  Hearst  Mag¬ 
azine  Division. 

Black,  51,  will  also  be  a  member  of 
Hearst’s  board  of  directors  when  she 
begins  work  in  New  York  City,  Jan.  3. 

For  its  part,  NAA’s  executive  com¬ 
mittee  will  begin  the  process  of  picking 
a  successor  at  its  regularly  scheduled 
meeting  Dec.  4. 

“Somebody  said  to  me  last  night, 
‘You  know,  this  is  a  plum  job,’  ”  Black 
said  in  an  interview.  “And  it  is.  When  I 
started,  my  guess  was  that  [directing 
NAA]  would  be  about  a  five-year  com¬ 
mitment.  Now  the  association  is  in 
strong  shape:  Membership  is  up  35%, 
it’s  totally  reorganized  and  focused  on 
the  right  issues.  In  many  ways,  I  feel  I 
have  done  what  I  came  to  do.  This 
could  not  have  come  at  a  better  time.” 

Black  leaves  an  association  that  is 
dramatically  different  than  the  one  she 
joined  in  May  of  1991,  when  she  was 
named  NAA  president  and  took  the 
additional  new  title  of  chief  executive 
officer. 

Even  the  name  is  different:  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  became  the  NAA  about  a  year 
after  Black  arrived.  The  association’s 
principal  trade  show,  whose  unwieldy 
formal  name  was  often  abbreviated  as 
ANPA/TEC,  became  Nexpo. 

More  important.  Black  oversaw  the 
elimination  of  an  alphabet  soup  of  six 
separate  associations  who  represented 
newspaper  marketers,  circulation  man¬ 
agers,  researchers  and  others.  They 
and  the  big  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau  were  all  merged  into  the  NAA. 

During  her  tenure,  NAA  launched 


“When  I  started,  my  guess  was  that  [di¬ 
recting  NAA]  would  be  about  a  five- 
year  commitment.  Now  the  association 
is  in  strong  shape:  Membership  is  up 
35%,  it’s  totally  reorganized  and 
focused  on  the  right  issues.  In  many 
ways,  I  feel  I  have  done  what  I  came  to 
do.  This  could  not  have  come  at  a  better 
time.” 

—  Cathleen  Black,  outgoing  president 
and  CEO,  Newspaper  Association  of 
America 

the  Newspaper  National  Network,  the 
industry’s  most  aggressive  attempt  to 
date,  to  reverse  the  long-term  decline 
in  national  advertising  by  simplifying 
the  ad  ordering,  placement  and  billing 
process. 

Black  was  hired  by  NAA,  in  part, 
because  of  the  high  profile  she  had 
achieved  as  president  and  then-pub¬ 
lisher  in  the  start-up  years  of  USA  To¬ 
day,  Gannett  Co.’s  national  newspa¬ 
per. 


Even  before  that,  in  1979,  Black 
made  her  mark  at  New  York  magazine, 
becoming  the  first  woman  publisher  of 
a  consumer  weekly.  And  during  her 
NAA  term.  Black  attempted  to  raise 
the  newspaper  industry’s  profile,  espe¬ 
cially  as  Congress  debated  numerous 
regulatory  changes  in  the  communica¬ 
tions  industry. 

During  Black’s  tenure,  NAA  spent 
$2.78  million  lobbying  Congress, 
American  Journalism  Review  reported 
in  its  November  issue,  citing  lobbying 
disclosure  files.  By  contrast,  the  maga¬ 
zine  said,  the  old  ANPA  spent  less 
than  $40,000  in  1988. 

“We  get  high  marks  for  what  we  do 
on  the  Hill,”  Black  said  of  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  Congressional  lobbying.  “We  un¬ 
derstood  that  ANPA  was  not  set  up  to 
do  this  job  in  a  whole  range  of  issues, 
from  First  Amendment  to  telecommu¬ 
nications  to  tax  and  postal  issues  to 
environmental  issues.” 

Black’s  high  profile  sometimes  ran¬ 
kled  publishers  inside  the  NAA,  how¬ 
ever.  There  was  the  issue  of  her  com¬ 
pensation,  for  example,  which  reached 
$885,000  by  1995  and  ranked  her 
among  the  highest-paid  association  di¬ 
rectors  in  the  country.  When  her  pre¬ 
decessor,  Jerry  W.  Friedheim,  resigned 
after  16  years  in  1991,  he  was  earning 
$240,000  annually. 

Some  small-paper  publishers  com¬ 
plained  that  the  NAA  was  ignoring 
them  in  favor  of  big-city  metros.  Some 
of  those  metro  publishers  complained 
that  a  dues  structure  introduced  during 
Black’s  tenure  dramatically  increased 
their  cost  of  membership. 

In  1993,  just  a  day  before  the  NAA’s 
annual  convention.  Black’s  former 
boss,  Allen  Neuharth,  who  is  a  former 
NAA  chairman,  used  his  USA  Today 
column  to  complain  that  the  associa- 
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Weekly  Editor 


Weekly  goes  daily; 
buys  daily  competitor; 
reverts  to  weekly 


by  James  Borwick 

JODIE  E.  JACKSON  Jr.  likes  roller 
coasters.  At  Six  Flags  Amusement 
Park,  he  once  boarded  the  Ninja  — 
2,430  feet  of  high-speed  spirals,  steep 
drops,  a  double  corkscrew  and  a  360- 
degree  loop  —  and  rode  it  for  three 
circuits  without  pause. 

Lately,  the  editor  of  the  Callaway 
Courier,  a  weekly  newspaper  in  rural 
Holts  Summit,  Mo.,  discovered  himself 
aboard  a  roller  coaster  of  an  entirely 
different  sort.  Since  late  May,  the  up¬ 
start  Courier,  circulation  2,000,  has 
been  through  as  many  face  lifts  as  a 
wilting  Hollywood  starlet. 

“It’s  been  kind  of  a  wild  ride,”  said 
Jackson  of  the  Courier’s  dizzying  six 
weeks  that  brought  the  newspaper  full 
circle  —  from  a  growing  community 
weekly  with  a  staff  of  four,  back  to  the 
same  weekly  with  a  revised  staff  of 
four. 

In  between,  the  Courier  extended 
its  reporting  reach  into  the  geographic 
center  of  Callaway  County  and  en¬ 
larged  its  staff.  It  shifted  to  twice- 
weekly  publication  for  a  week  and  a 
half.  On  Sunday,  June  11,  its  first  dai¬ 
ly,  350  edition,  targeted  to  readers  in 
Holts  Summit,  southern  Callaway 
County  and  Fulton,  Mo.,  rolled  off  the 
presses. 

The  Courier’s  five-day,  morning  dai¬ 
ly  inaugurated  the  return  of  daily  news¬ 
paper  competition  to  Fulton  after  more 
than  a  decade  as  a  one-newspaper  city. 
Some  Fulton  residents  and  business 
people  welcomed  the  return  of  compe¬ 
tition,  which  pitted  the  Courier 
against  the  area’s  established  daily,  the 
Fulton  Sun,  a  five-day,  500  morning 
paper. 

“I  felt  that  competition  was  very 
good  in  the  community,”  said  Lee  Fritz, 

Borwick  is  a  free-lance  writer  based  in 
Columbia,  Mo. 
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presiding  commissioner  of  Callaway 
County,  shortly  after  the  Courier  be¬ 
gan  publishing  its  daily.  “It  made  better 
journalism  for  both  papers.” 

Fulton,  a  quiet  city  in  the  heart  of 
Middle  America,  has  gained  national 
recognition  as  the  place  where  both 
Winston  Churchill  and  Mikhail  Gor¬ 
bachev  delivered  much-ballyhooed  for¬ 
eign-policy  speeches.  A  number  of 
small  daily  newspapers  have  battled  for 
readers  in  this  city  of  about  10,000, 
most  recently  in  the  late  1970s,  when 
the  Kingdom  Daily  News  and  the  Ful¬ 
ton  Daily  Sun  Gazette  went  head-to- 
head  before  merging  under  the  same 
owner,  Henry  J.  “Hank”  Waters  III,  in 
1981. 

Waters  sold  the  Fulton  Sun  in  1990 
to  Callaway  Publications  Inc.,  and 
Michael  Stauffer  became  the  publisher. 

Opinions  vary  as  to  how  and 
whether  the  change  in  ownership  af¬ 
fected  the  quality  of  the  newspaper. 
Carolyn  Branch,  a  public  relations  spe¬ 
cialist  at  the  Callaway  County  Public 
Library,  said  that  the  Fulton  Sun  lost 
much  of  its  local  feel  and  relied  too 
heavily  on  news  from  the  Associated 
Press  to  fill  its  news  hole. 

“The  Fulton  Sun  was  bought  out  by 
people  from  out  of  state,  and  since 
then,  it  hadn’t  been  as  good  a  paper  as 
it  used  to  be,”  Branch  said. 

Russell  Whanger,  a  photographer  for 
the  Fulton  Sun,  said  the  paper  spruced 
up  its  look  by  adding  color  and  added 
columnist  Paul  Harvey  and  some  syndi¬ 
cated  feature  material  following  the 
Courier’s  move  to  daily  publication. 

The  Courier,  which  published  its 
first  weekly,  eight-page  edition  on  Jan. 
26,  1994,  in  Holts  Summit,  grew  ra¬ 
pidly  to  12  pages.  A  bedroom  commu¬ 
nity  of  Jefferson  City,  Mo.’s,  state  capi¬ 
tal,  Holts  Summit  has  boomed  during 
the  past  two  years.  Its  official  U.S. 
Census  population  of  2,292  no  longer 
approximates  its  actual  population  — 


closer  to  2,500  —  and  businesses  like 
McDonald’s  and  Central  Bank  have 
moved  into  the  city  during  the  past 
two  years. 

The  Courier  filled  a  news  vacuum  in 
South  Callaway  County  by  employing 
a  stable  of  community  correspondents 
who  reported  on  goings-on  in  rural  ar- 


When  the  Callaivay  (Mo.)  Courier 
went  daily  in  June,  it  created  a 
competitive  situation  with  the  dai¬ 
ly  Fwiton  (Mo.)  Sun,  which  it 
eventually  bought.  The  Courier 
has  nmv  reverted  to  a  iveekly, 
while  the  Sun  remains  a  daily. 
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eas  like  Carrington,  New  Bloomfield 
and  Tebbets.  Its  four-person  staff  cov¬ 
ered  everything  in  Holts  Summit  from 
the  city’s  recent  mayoral  impeachment 
saga  to  carnivals  and  school  events.  In 
the  process,  it  attracted  advertisers 
from  as  far  away  as  Fulton,  who  were 
eager  to  reach  Courier  readers  in 
sparsely-developed  South  Callaway 
County. 

By  the  time  it  began  to  expand  its 
operations  northeast  into  Fulton,  the 
Courier  sold  60%  of  its  advertising  to 
businesses  in  the  Fulton  area,  accord¬ 
ing  to  general  manager  Kevin  Mc¬ 
Daniel.  In  response  to  reader  and  ad¬ 
vertiser  demand,  McDaniel  said,  the 
Courier  in  mid-May  established  its 
presence  in  Fulton,  opening  an  office 
on  the  edge  of  downtown  and  staffing 
it  with  a  Fulton  reporter,  a  salesperson 
and  interns. 

The  Courier,  owned  by  Betty  Wel¬ 
don  of  Jefferson  City,  who  also  owns 
the  Jefferson  City  News  Tribune, 


planned  to  shift  to  biweekly  publica¬ 
tion  for  a  few  months  before  putting 
out  a  daily.  But  after  a  week  and  a  half, 
plans  changed.  The  Courier  beefed  up 
its  small  news  and  advertising  staffs 
and  began  to  subscribe  to  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  in  anticipation  of  launching 
a  daily  edition. 

Rich  Gleba,  the  Courier’s  Fulton  re¬ 
porter  who  was  hired  in  April  from  the 
Fulton  Sun,  said  that  during  the  initial 
stages  of  the  Courier’s  shift  to  daily 
publication,  the  staff  was  getting  the 
cameras  and  the  computers  it  needed 
to  compete  against  the  Fulton  Sun. 
Then,  he  said,  further  requests  for 
equipment  by  Courier  staff  members 
met  with  stonewalling. 

“They  told  us,  ‘Hold  on,  hold  on,’  ’’ 
Gleba  said. 

Three  weeks  and  17  editions  after  it 
published  its  first  daily,  Jackson  and  his 
staff  at  the  Courier  were  summoned  to 
Weldon’s  office  in  Jefferson  City. 

There,  she  told  them  she  had  signed 
a  letter  of  intent  to  buy  the  Fulton  Sun 
from  Stauffer  for  an  undisclosed  sum 
and  that  the  Courier  would  revert  to 
weekly  publication. 

Stauffer  declined  to  comment  on 


the  sale.  In  a  lead  article  in  his  newspa¬ 
per’s  July  1  edition,  he  was  quoted  as 
saying,  “The  Fulton  Sun  will  continue 
to  serve  Callaway  County  as  a  commu¬ 
nity-oriented  newspaper.  The  Fulton 
Sun  will  benefit  from  the  greater  re¬ 
sources  of  the  new  owner  and  the  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  News  Tribune.” 

“1  almost  did  a  dance  in  Mrs.  Wel¬ 
don’s  office  when  I  heard,”  said  Gleba, 
who  is  now  a  senior  writer  at  the  Sun 
as  part  of  a  staffing  shuffle  that  also 
sent  sports  editor  Dave  Widener  and 
general  manager  Kevin  McDaniel  to 
the  Sun. 

Weldon  said  she  paid  cash  for  the 
newspaper,  which  includes  the  historic 
downtown  building  where  it  is  pub¬ 
lished  and  printed. 

Weldon  said  she  harbored  no  expec¬ 
tations  of  buying  the  Sun  when  the 
Courier  moved  into  Fulton.  A  sales 
representative  for  the  Fulton  Sun, 
Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Associates,  a  San¬ 
ta  Fe,  N.M.,  newspaper  broker,  ap¬ 


proached  her  with  the  opportunity  to 
buy  the  paper,  she  said. 

The  Sun  retained  its  name  and  con¬ 
tinues  as  a  daily  newspaper.  Sub¬ 
scribers  to  the  daily  Courier  were  given 
the  option  to  continue  receiving  the 
Courier  as  a  weekly  or  to  transfer  their 
accounts  to  the  Sun. 

As  for  Jackson,  he’s  back  where  he 
started,  as  editor  of  the  Courier. 
Though  he  was  offered  a  position  at 
the  daily  Sun,  he  said  he  declined  be¬ 
cause  he  missed  the  local  involvement 
of  weekly  newspapering. 

“At  the  daily,  1  was  a  production  edi¬ 
tor,”  he  said.  “The  weekly  gives  me  a 
chance  to  do  a  little  bit  of  everything.” 

Carrier  killed 

A  NEWSPAPER  CARRIER  for  the 
Spokane  Spokesman'Review  was  killed 
last  month  as  he  conducted  his  morn¬ 
ing  delivery  routine. 

Gary  Loesch,  56,  was  found  dead  in¬ 
side  his  car  with  a  bullet  to  his  head  at 
about  7  a.m.,  on  Nov.  13.  Loesch  began 
delivering  the  Spokesman-Review  in 
June  1992. 


Ex^White  House 
travel  chief 
is  acquitted 

THE  FORMER  DIRECTOR  of  the 
White  House  travel  office  has  been  ac¬ 
quitted  of  charges  he  embezzled 
$68,000  from  fees  paid  by  news  media 
traveling  with  the  president. 

Billy  R.  Dale,  who  had  worked  in  the 
travel  office  for  31  years,  was  among 
those  fired  by  the  administration  in 
May  1993  for  alleged  mismanagement 
of  office  funds. 

Five  of  the  seven  fired  staffers  later 
were  offered  new  jobs.  The  ensuing 
furor  over  their  dismissal  was  fueled 
when  it  came  to  light  that  a  cousin  of 
the  president  had  spurred  the  com¬ 
plaints  in  an  effort  to  get  the  business 
for  her  travel  company. 

Dale  admitted  that  his  method  of  fi¬ 
nancial  bookkeeping  —  depositing 
funds  in  his  personal  account  to  con¬ 
ceal  the  high  cost  of  trips  from  com¬ 
plaining  news  media  —  was  unortho¬ 
dox  and  unwise,  but  not  illegal  since  he 
did  not  spend  any  of  the  money  on 
himself. 

The  money  reportedly  included  re¬ 
funds  from  telephone  and  bus  compa¬ 
nies  that  Dale  kept  off  the  books  in  or¬ 
der  to  put  it  toward  tbe  cost  of  future 
trips. 

Dale  maintained  that  a  detailed  log¬ 
book,  accounting  for  the  money,  has 
been  missing  since  April  1993,  when 
the  president’s  cousin  went  to  work  in 
the  travel  office. 

Reporters  from  ABC,  USA  Today 
and  the  Los  Angeles  Times  were  called 
as  character  witnesses  for  Dale  during 
the  trial. 

President  Clinton  has  been  harshly 
criticized  for  his  handling  of  the  matter, 
and  some  reports  have  cited  the  contro¬ 
versy  as  a  factor  in  the  suicide  of  White 
House  aide  Vincent  W.  Foster  Jr. 

“1  think  it’s  clear  that  there  were 
some  problems  in  the  way  the  travel  of¬ 
fice  was  run,”  Clinton  said,  “but  there 
were  also  clearly  some  serious  problems 
in  the  way  it  was  handled  by  the  White 
House.” 

The  president  said  he  was  “sorry 
about  what  Mr.  Dale  had  to  go 
through”  and  he  wished  him  well. 

In  an  interview  with  the  Washington 
Post  following  the  verdict.  Dale  said  he 
was  bitter  and  hurt  and  would  not  ac¬ 
cept  Clinton’s  apology,  offering  his  ser¬ 
vices  to  any  Republican  candidate  run¬ 
ning  against  Clinton. 


Weldon  said  she  paid  cash  for  the  newspaper, 
which  includes  the  historic  downtown  building 
where  it  is  published  and  printed. 
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Keep  arm^s  length 
from  news  carriers 

Labor  attorney  warns  newspapers 


by  M.L.  Stein 

DON’T  INVITE  CARRIERS  to  the 
company  Christmas  party  and  don’t 
even  think  of  giving  them  awards  as 
you  would  regular  employees,  publish¬ 
ers  were  warned  at  a  Seattle  meeting. 

These  were  among  a  long  list  of  do’s 
and  don’ts  urged  by  Nashville  attorney 
L.  Michael  Zinser  to  keep  newspapers 
from  winding  up  on  the  losing  side  of 
actions  brought  by  carriers  under  a 
slew  of  laws  and  regulations,  including 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act, 
state  unemployment  and  workers’  com¬ 
pensation  statutes,  antitrust  laws  and 
the  Age  Discrimination  in  Employ¬ 
ment  Act. 

The  whole  idea  is  to  have  proof  of  a 


clear  distinction  between  independent 
contract  carriers  and  the  paper’s  pay¬ 
roll  workers,  Zinser  told  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Newspaper  Association’s 
67th  annual  convention. 

Labeling  a  carrier  as  an  independent 
contractor  is  not  enough,  the  lawyer 
stressed. 

“Whether  a  carrier  is  an  employee 
or  independent  contractor  depends 
upon  all  the  factors  of  the  relationship 
between  the  publisher  and  the  carrier,” 
he  continued. 

To  ensure  that  independent  contrac¬ 
tors  cannot  claim  employee  status, 
Zinser  said,  don’t: 

•  Train  carriers. 

•  Provide  benefits  such  as  health  in¬ 
surance,  pensions,  and  vacations. 

18 


•  Withhold  any  kind  of  taxes  from 
contract  fees. 

•  Require  carriers  to  attend  any  de¬ 
partment  meetings. 

•  Issue  them  company  business 
cards. 

Zinser  noted  that  when  courts  and 
agencies  decide  the  status  of  carriers, 
no  one  factor  is  determinative.  He 
urged  publishers  and  circulation  man¬ 
agers  to  amass  a  long  list  of  factors  to 
make  their  case  that  the  carriers  are 
indeed  independent  contractors. 

On  the  “do”  side,  management  was 
urged  to  require  or  allow  carriers  to: 

•  Bear  the  risk  of  lost  or  stolen 
newspapers. 

•  Collect  in  advance  from  sub¬ 
scribers. 


•  Determine  when  and  how  cus¬ 
tomers  will  be  billed. 

•  Choose  whether  or  not  to  put  the 
paper  in  a  tube. 

•  Purchase  all  insurance. 

•  Cancel  a  subscriber  for  nonpay¬ 
ment. 

•  Pick  the  type  of  vehicle  used  for 
delivery. 

•  Decide  the  sequence  of  route  de¬ 
livery. 

The  speaker  also  advised  newspaper 
executives  they  ought  to  start  worrying 
about  tax  exemptions  for  carriers. 
Withholding  exemptions  for  carriers 
under  18  still  appear  to  be  available, 
but  the  issue  is  not  as  clear  for  adult 
distributors  even  if  they  purchase  pa¬ 
pers  at  wholesale  and  resell  to  con¬ 


sumers,  Zinser  said,  adding,  “The  IRS, 
in  a  naked  revenue  grab,  has  narrowed 
its  position  on  the  adult  exemption. 

“The  new  interpretation  is  that  the 
exemption  is  only  available  to  news¬ 
stand  or  street  handlers,  not  home-de- 
livery  adult  carriers.  This  is  an  unrea¬ 
sonably  narrow  position  that  must  ulti¬ 
mately  be  challenged.” 

State  departments  of  employment 
also  are  seeking  to  cash  in  on  the  tax 
issue  by  taking  the  position  that  carri¬ 
ers  are  employees  for  “obvious  revenue 
purposes,”  he  reported. 

In  fact,  Zinser  went  on,  state  agen¬ 
cies  and  the  IRS  “are  in  constant  com¬ 
munication  with  each  other”  on  em¬ 
ployee  status  in  the  industry. 

“Close,  serious  scrutiny  of  carrier 
unemployment  claims  is  crucial,” 
Zinser  said. 

“Don’t  treat  them  routinely.  Proceed 
cautiously  with  the  advice  of  counsel,” 
he  added. 

Nevertheless,  he  maintained,  the 
goal  of  distribution  by  independent 
contractors  is  possible  if  a  publisher 
truly  wants  it  that  way. 

“You  must  first  make  a  management 
decision  that  it  is  important  to  you,” 
Zinser  advised.  “If  so,  you  must  be  will¬ 
ing  to  fight  —  i.e.  litigate  —  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  right.  Those  who  tenaciously 
fight  for  independent  contractor  status 
will  have  it.” 

Getting  new  subscribers 

PNNA  met  jointly  with  the  North¬ 
west  International  Circulation  Execu¬ 
tives  (NICE)  whose  members,  along 
with  publishers,  submitted  ideas  for 
gaining  new  subscribers  and  readers. 

Linda  Braddock,  circulation  promo¬ 
tion  manager  for  the  Vancouver,  Wash., 
Columbian,  suggested  that  carriers  take 
small  gifts  to  subscribers  on  Mother’s 
Day  and  Father’s  Day,  along  with  a  note 
of  appreciation  for  their  support.  At  the 
Columbian,  the  gifts  have  included  key 
chains,  flower  seeds  and  pocket  atlases. 

At  the  Ravalli  Republic  in  Hamilton, 
Mont.,  circulation  manager  Juanita  An¬ 
derson  said  she  got  more  teachers  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  Newspaper  in  Education 
program  (papers)  by  sending  them  a 
letter  with  a  business  card,  explaining 
NIE  and  its  benefits.  This  was  followed 
by  a  tabloid  with  information  the 

(See  Circulation  on  page  45) 
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The  whole  idea  is  to  have  proof  of  a  clear 
distinction  between  independent  contract  carriers 
and  the  paper’s  payroll  workers. 
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Robert  J.  Caldwell,  46,  public  edi' 
tor  at  the  Oregonian,  Portland,  Ore., 
has  been  named  editorial  page  editor. 

Mark  Del  Vecchle,  associate  editor 
of  electronic  news  at  the  Hartford 
Courant,  has  been  appointed  general 
manager  of  electronic  publishing. 

Colleen  Eddy,  employment  and 
training  manager,  was  promoted  to 
customer  service  manager. 

Pam  Luecke,  deputy  managing  edi' 
tor  at  the  Hartford  Courant,  has  been 
named  editorial  page  editor  at  the  Lex¬ 
ington  Herald-Leader. 

James  B.  Van  Anglen,  a  staff  re¬ 
porter  at  the  Lawrence,  Mass.,  Eagle- 
Tribune,  has  been  appointed  news  edi¬ 
tor  at  the  Suncook-Hooksett  Banner 
and  Rockingham  County  Independent, 
two  weeklies  owned  by  Neighborhood 
Publications  Inc.,  Goffstown,  N.H. 

Erica  Auclello,  who  has  worked  as 
a  news  intern  at  WMUR-TV  Channel 


9  and  at  WZID-FM  radio,  both  in 
Manchester,  N.H.,  was  named  news  as¬ 
sistant  at  Neighborhood  Publications’ 
Hooksett,  N.H.,  office. 

Ginger  Koxiowski,  a  copy  editor 
in  the  Hooksett  office,  was  appointed 
community  news  editor  at  the  Banner 
and  Independent. 

Connie  Lydstene,  a  copy  editor  in 
the  Goffstown  office,  was  named  com¬ 
munity  news  editor  at  the  Bedford- 
Merrimack  Bulletin  and  Goffstown 
News. 

Bill  O'Neill,  chief  executive  officer  of 
News  International  in  London,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  United  States  as  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  of  News  Corp.,  New 
York. 

Les  Hinlen,  president  and  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer  of  News  America  Pub¬ 
lishing  Inc.,  assumes  O’Neill’s  respon¬ 
sibilities  in  London  with  the  title  of 
executive  chairman. 

Paula  Patten,  advertising  director  at 


the  Californian,  Temecula,  Calif.,  has 
been  named  marketing  director  at  the 
Faribault  (Minn.)  Daily  News. 

James  Friedllch,  business  director  of 
the  Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  Internation¬ 
al  group  and  managing  director  of  Dow 
Jones  International  Marketing  Ser¬ 
vices,  has  been  appointed  marketing 
and  sales  vice  president  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  group. 

David  A.  Alpher,  retail  advertising 
manager  at  the  Buffalo  News,  has  been 
promoted  to  assistant  advertising  di¬ 
rector/retail  advertising. 

Scott  H.  Brooks,  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  was  named  assistant 
advertising  director/classified  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Dr.  Russoll  G.  Todd,  chair  of  the 
journalism  department  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Texas  at  Austin,  and  Dr.  Rogl- 
nald  Owons,  publications  director  in 
the  mass  communications  department 
at  Grambling  University,  were  elected 
to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Dow 
Jones  Newspaper  Fund. 

Cliff  Schochiman,  executive  editor 
at  the  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  Times  Leader, 
has  been  named  editor  of  the  Cape 
Cod  Times,  Hyannis,  Mass. 

He  succeeds  William  BroUky, 
who  retired. 

Erik  J.  Kont,  retail  sales  manager  at 
Worrall  Community  Newspapers, 
Union,  N.J.,  has  been  named  manager 
of  Infosource,  the  new  audiotex  system 
offered  by  Worrall. 

Floronco  Lonax  was  appointed  re¬ 
tail  sales  manager. 
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In  Brief 


A  king  and  his  court?  Not  quite.  It’s  CEO  and  publisher  of  the  Record  of  Bergen 
County,  N.J.,  Malcolm  Borg,  posing  as  the  king,  and  Record  president  Robert 
Sapanara  as  his  tuxedo-clad  waiter.  The  firefighter  was  not  identified.  Borg  and 
some  of  his  executives  dress  up  each  Halloween  and  tour  the  newsroom  in  costume. 


El  Daily  News 
shuts  down 

ONLY  A  FEW  weeks  after  publishers 
publicly  pledged  continued  support  and 
investment,  the  fledgling  El  Daily  News 
folded  last  week. 

The  Spanish  newspaper,  started  by 
the  New  York  Daily  News  in  June,  suf¬ 
fered  from  distribution  problems  and  a 
lagging  circulation. 

Soaring  newsprint  costs  were  cited  by 
co-publisher  Fred  Drasner  as  a  major 
factor  in  the  decision  to  close  the  news¬ 
paper. 

While  there  was  recent  widespread 
speculation  that  the  newspaper  would 
cease  to  publish,  co-publishers  Drasner 
and  Mort  Zuckerman  vowed  to  make 
an  attempt  to  keep  the  paper  open. 

The  50<t  newspaper  had  a  circulation 
between  12,000  and  15,000.  Some  of 
the  23-person  staff  reportedly  will  be 
absorbed  by  the  Daily  News. 

Speaker  discusses 
foreign  newspapers 

KNIGHT-RIDDER  DESIGN  consul¬ 
tant  Deborah  Withey  discussed  “What 
Feature  Sections  Can  Learn  From 
Newspapers  Around  the  World”  at  a 
recent  meeting. 

Withey,  speaking  at  the  American 
Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Ed¬ 
itors  (AASFE)  convention  in  Atlanta, 
said  papers  in  Spain  and  other  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  tend  to  have  more  in¬ 
teresting  inside  layouts  than  U.S. 
dailies. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  this,  she  not¬ 
ed,  is  the  smaller  ratio  of  ads  to  edito¬ 
rial  in  European  papers. 

The  president  of  the  Society  of 
Newspaper  Design  (which  met  in 
Barcelona  this  summer)  added  that 
“reproduction  quality  in  Spain  is  ab¬ 
solutely  superb.” 

And  Withey,  who  said  Spain’s  news¬ 
paper  circulation  is  growing,  reported 
that  virtually  every  major  paper  in  that 
country  has  a  children’s  magazine  and 
Sunday  magazine. 

The  AASFE  also  held  its  annual 
“Show  &  Tell”  slide  show,  in  which 
scores  of  feature  sections  were  dis¬ 
played  and  discussed. 

Hosting  the  session  were  Betsy 


Gander,  assistant  managing  editor/fea¬ 
tures  at  the  Charleston,  S.C.,  Post  and 
Courier;  and  Janet  Grimley,  assistant 
managing  editor  at  the  Seattle  Post-In¬ 
telligencer. 

And  the  AASFE  held  an  auction  of 
comics  and  other  newspaper-related 
material  that  raised  more  than  $1,200. 
The  money  will  be  used  to  help  pay  for 
minority  journalists  to  attend  future 
conventions,  according  to  Houston 
Chronicle  assistant  managing  editor 
and  former  AASFE  president  Susan 
Bischoff.  The  organization  will  meet  in 
San  Antonio  next  fall. 

This  year’s  gathering  was  led  by 
AASFE  president  Dan  Norman, 
deputy  managing  editor/features  and 
sports  at  the  Fort  Lauderdale  Sun-Sen¬ 
tinel;  and  convention  host  Susan  Sop¬ 
er,  assistant  managing  editor/features 
at  the  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution. 

Gannett  PR 
person  leaves 

SHEILA  GIBBONS,  A  fixture  at  Gan¬ 
nett  Co.’s  public  relations  department 
for  nearly  a  decade,  has  quit  to  join  her 
husband’s  PR  business. 

As  vice  president  of  Silver  Spring, 
Md. -based  Communication  Research 


Associates  Inc.,  founded  by  her  hus¬ 
band,  Ray  Hiebert,  she  will  edit  the 
newsletter  Media  Report  to  Women  and 
work  on  the  quarterly  journal  Public 
Relations  Review. 

She  said  she  left  the  world  of  corpo¬ 
rate  PR  in  October  in  search  of  more 
flexible  hours. 

Gibbons,  a  former  college  journalism 
instructor  and  co-author  of  a  book  on 
the  subject  of  women  in  journalism, 
joined  Gannett  in  1984  as  a  new  media 
news  editor  and  moved  to  the  corporate 
staff  in  1986. 

As  director  of  public  affairs  for  Gan¬ 
nett,  the  nation’s  biggest  newspaper 
company,  she  was  known  for  being  ac¬ 
cessible  and  returning  calls  —  and  in 
fact,  circulated  her  home  phone  num¬ 
ber  on  press  releases. 

WICI  plans 
reorganization 

WOMEN  IN  COMMUNICATIONS 
Inc.  members  approved  a  one-year  reor¬ 
ganization  plan  at  the  organization’s  re¬ 
cent  annual  business  meeting. 

The  organization  will  identify  itself 
simply  as  Women  in  Communications. 
A  membership  and  a  fund-raising  cam- 
1  paign  will  be  conducted  this  year. 
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Paper  adopts 
domestic  partner 
benefits 

THE  STATE  NEWS  at  Michigan  State 
University  adopted  a  domestic  partner 
benefits  policy  for  its  non-student  staff. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  voted  to  include  domestic  partners, 
regardless  of  sexual  orientation,  in  a 
policy  providing  educational  benefits  to 
employees  and  their  families. 

Village  Voice 
celebrates  40th 

TO  COMMEMORATE  ITS  40th  year, 
the  Village  Voice  has  published  a  special 
edition  featuring  the  work  of  some  no¬ 
table  former  contributors,  including 
Norman  Mailer  and  Allen  Ginsberg. 

The  weekly  also  sponsored  an  online 
chat  with  president  and  publisher 
David  Schneiderman  and  Editor  in 
Chief  Karen  Durbin. 

Upcoming  anniversary-related  events 
include  a  series  of  conversations  with 
Voice  writers  and  editors  and  a  block 


party  at  the  paper’s  downtown  Manhat¬ 
tan  headquarters. 

“For  over  four  decades,  the  Voice  has 
provided  an  authentic,  alternative  point 
of  view  on  New  York  and  American 
politics  and  culture,  and  has  published  a 
generation  of  independent  thinkers,” 
Schneiderman  said. 

While  some  argue  that  the  Voice,  and 
the  alternative  press  in  general,  have 
lost  much  of  the  spirit  and  influence 
they  had  in  earlier  times,  Durbin 
doesn’t  agree. 

“Voice  readers,  now  as  much  as  ever, 
want  to  hear  what  the  Voice  says,”  the 
editor  said.  “We  say  things  they  [the  es¬ 
tablishment  media]  won’t.” 


THE  NEW  YORK  Times  Co.  declared 
a  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  14<t  per 
share  on  its  Class  A  and  Class  B  com¬ 
mon  stock,  payable  on  Dec.  15  to  stock¬ 
holders  of  record  Dec.  1. 

The  company  said  this  is  the  108th 
consecutive  quarterly  dividend  paid  on 
common  stock  since  Class  A  shares 


were  admitted  to  trading  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Stock  Exchange  in  1969. 

A  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  $1,375 
per  share  on  the  5‘/2%  cumulative  prior 
preference  stock  also  was  declared, 
payable  Jan.  2  to  shareholders  of  record 
Dec.  1. 

CNPA  to  hire 
circulation  pro 

THE  CALIFORNIA  NEWSPAPER 
Publishers  Association  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  has  voted  to  hire  a  full-time  staff 
member  to  be  responsible  for  serving 
the  circulation  interests  of  member 
newspapers. 

The  action  was  in  conjunction  with  a 
decision  to  take  over  the  administration 
of  the  California  Newspaper  Carrier 
Foundation  following  the  impending  re¬ 
tirement  of  CNCF  executive  director 
Joe  Wheeler. 

The  new  hire  will  be  a  seasoned  cir¬ 
culation  professional,  who  will  assist  the 
CNCF  board  in  carrying  out  the  foun¬ 
dation’s  mandates  and  programs  and  be 
available  as  a  consultant  to  CNPA 
members,  it  was  noted. 


New  York  Times 
declares  dividend 


National  Headliner  Awards 

FOR  1995 

■  Writing  ■  Reporting  ■  TV  &  Radio  ■  Photography  ■  Graphics 

The  National  Headliner  Awards,  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  annual  contests  recogniz¬ 
ing  journalistic  merit  in  the  communications  industry,  is  now  accepting  nominations  for 
the  62nd  annual  National  Headliner  Awards  program. 

The  competition,  to  be  judged  by  a  distinguished  panel  of  pro¬ 
fessional  journalists  and  broadcasters,  is  open  to  all  material 
published  or  broadcast  between  January  1,  1995  and 
December  31,  1995. 

Nomination  forms  and  category  descriptions  may  be 
obtained  from: 

Chuck  Reynolds,  National  Headliner  Awards, 

22  Devins  Lane,  Pleasantville,  NJ  08232; 
or  by  calling  609-272-7141  (fax:  609-569-7535) 

Deadline  for  entries  is  Jon.  15,  1996. 
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Advertising/Promotion 


Newspapers 
optimistic  for 
holiday  season 

Despite  predictions  that  consumer  spending 
will  he  down,  ad  execs  feel  retailers 
will  continue  to  use  newspapers  as  a  vehicle 


by  Laura  Reina 

IT’S  PREDICTED  MORE  consumers 
will  say  “No,  no,  no”  than  “Ho,  ho,  ho” 
this  holiday  season. 

According  to  a  recent  Neiv  York 
Times  article  by  Jennifer  Steinhauer, 
consumers  are  reacting  to  “a  high  level 
of  consumer  debt,  a  low  savings  rate 
and  a  new  wave  of  mergers  and  acqui¬ 
sitions  that  has  many  people  edgy 
about  their  jobs.”  Consumers  are  ex¬ 


pected  to  be  more  frugal  this  year, 
which  is  not  good  news  for  retailers. 

The  article  states  retail  sales  are  only 
expected  to  raise  5%  this  holiday  sea¬ 
son,  compared  with  last  year’s  7%. 

The  article  points  out  that  the  ap¬ 
parel  category  is  struggling  the  most 
and  that  categories  such  as  house- 
wares,  computers/software  and  elec¬ 
tronics  should  do  fine. 

So  how  have  these  predictions  af¬ 
fected  newspaper  advertising  for  this 
holiday  season? 

Dennis  Grant,  advertising  director 
at  the  Chicago  Tribune,  said  he  thinks 
that  this  year’s  holiday  selling  season 
will  be  equal  to  or  slightly  less  than  last 
year  for  apparel  retailers.  He  feels  that 


the  expected  promotions  will  be  short¬ 
lived  and  not  enough  to  make  it  a 
“plus”  season. 

Grant  added  that  technology  does 
have  expectations  for  a  bright  season, 
and  it’s  his  personal  belief  that  com¬ 
puters  will  do  well.  Unfortunately, 
computer  and  technology  retailers  are 
generally  freestanding  insert,  not 
newspaper  ROP,  advertisers. 

Larry  Wynn,  vice  president  of  adver¬ 
tising  at  the  Miami  Herald,  gave  a  more 


subjective  view:  “We’ve  had  retailers 
say  it  was  a  sluggish  October,  but  we 
haven’t  seen  an  effect  in  business  yet.” 

Minneapolis  is  unique  because  it’s  a 
market  that’s  experienced  a  lot  of  retail 
construction  over  the  recent  years. 
And  though  the  construction  is  level¬ 
ing  off  now,  retail  advertising  is  still 
growing,  explained  Fred  Hundt,  vice 
president  of  retail  advertising  at  the 
Star  Tribune. 

Hundt  described  this  year’s  holiday 
outlook  as  being  very  positive,  despite 
ad  rate  increases. 

“What  we’re  hearing  from  fashion 
retailers  is  they’re  struggling;  but 
they’re  attacking  this  with  more  pro¬ 
motions  and  more  aggressive  advertis¬ 


ing,”  said  Hundt. 

Les  Goodstein,  vice  president  of  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  New  York  Daily  News, 
said  his  paper’s  ad  sales  are  up  by  15% 
from  last  year.  “If  there’s  a  softness,  it’s 
not  really  reflected  in  our  holiday 
sales,”  he  commented. 

Bob  McCray,  senior  vice  president 
of  advertising  for  Philadelphia  News¬ 
papers,  said  he  thinks  the  retail  com¬ 
munity  is  hoping  there  is  a  pent-up  de¬ 
mand,  and  that  once  the  holiday  sea¬ 
son  comes  into  full  force  after 
Thanksgiving,  things  will  come  around 
for  them,  too. 

As  for  ad  sales  at  his  papers,  McCray 
said,  “Right  now  our  business  has  been 
fairly  good.  We’ve  heard  reports  that 
apparel  is  slow,  but  right  now  our  [ad] 
business  is  strong.” 

Jim  Pollard,  director  of  advertising  at 
the  Houston  Chronicle,  said  even 
though  retailers  nationally  are  hurting, 
the  Houston  market  is  showing  good 
growth. 

“Our  [ad]  business  is  hearty,  right 
now.  Very  few  retailers  have  been  af¬ 
fected  locally,”  Pollard  commented. 

Tom  Marquis,  director  of  majors/na¬ 
tional  advertising  at  the  Orange  Coun¬ 
ty  Register,  said  that  when  things  get 
tough  for  retailers  in  his  market,  they 
fight  back  with  more  promotions  and 
advertising. 

Marquis  explained  that  this  holiday 
season  will  probably  be  a  little  unusual 
because  Federated  recently  bought  out 
Broadway,  and  Orange  County  may 
see  Macy’s  and  Robinson’s-May  “bat¬ 
tling  it  out”  with  advertising. 

Marquis  mentioned  that  local  retail 
is  up,  mainline  department  store  ad¬ 
vertising  is  up  from  last  year,  and  there 
is  an  increase  in  electronics  and  com¬ 
puter  advertising. 

CWO&O  execs 

NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVE 
firm  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  & 
Ormsbee  Inc.  has  named  two  execu¬ 
tives  to  major  sales  positions.  Michael 
Druckman  will  have  responsibility  for 
CWO&O’s  New  York  office.  He  comes 
to  CWO&O  from  the  Pennysaver 
Group.  Stuart  Falk  will  handle  San 
Francisco  operations.  Most  recently,  he 
was  a  marketing  consultant  to  General 
Electric  and  Pearl  Cruises. 


“What  weVe  hearing  from  fashion  retailers 
is  they’re  struggling;  hut  they’re  attacking  this 
with  more  promotions  and  more  aggressive 
advertising,”  said  Hundt. 
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Another  coupon 
competitor  for 
newspapers  —  radio 

Technology  being  tested  in  Florida  market 


by  Laura  Reina 

NEWSPAPERS  CAN  NOW  expect  to 
contend  with  another  coupon  com¬ 
petitor  —  radio. 

New  York-based  entrepreneur,  David 
Alwadish,  is  getting  ready  to  test  his 
CouponRadio  in  the  Miami-Fort  Laud¬ 
erdale  area.  CouponRadio  is  actually 
(predominantly)  a  car  radio  with  a 
built-in  device,  which  employs  radio 
data  system  (RDS)  technology.  With 
this  radio  installed,  and  “smart  card” 
in  hand,  listeners  can  capture  and 
store  information  transmitted  over  the 
airwaves  on  the  smart  card,  and  “re¬ 
deem”  their  smart  card/coupon  at  par¬ 
ticipating  retailers. 

With  the  advent  of  L-Band  digital 
radio  technology  in  Canada,  Coupon- 
Radio  is  also  grabbing  international  at¬ 


tion  of  electronic  interactivity  using  a 
proven  medium,  the  improvement  of 
the  value  of  radio  budgets,  the  ability 
to  reach  consumers  when  they’re  clos¬ 
est  to  making  a  purchasing  decision, 
and  its  ability  to  harness  the  immedia¬ 
cy  of  radio. 

Yet,  according  to  an  article  written 
by  Michael  Wilke  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  Sept.  4,  1994,  RDS  technolo¬ 
gy  has  not  done  well  in  the  United 
States  since  its  establishment  in  early 
1993.  This  is  because  many  radio  sta¬ 
tions  haven’t  invested  in  purchasing 
the  equipment  needed  to  receive  these 
signals.  Also,  stations  don’t  know  what 
kind  of  programs  to  broadcast  on  these 
signals. 

Right  now,  about  400-plus  U.S.  sta¬ 
tions  have  invested  in  this  equipment, 
and  each  encoder  goes  for  approxi¬ 


Right  now,  about  400'plus  U.S.  stations  have 
invested  in  this  equipment,  and  each  encoder 
goes  for  approximately  $1,500  to  $2,500  each, 
said  Alwadish. 


tention  there.  In  a  presentation  given 
at  this  year’s  Canadian  Coupon  Forum, 
Duff  Roman,  vice  president  of  industry 
affairs  for  Chum  Limited  and  vice 
chair  of  Digital  Radio  Research  Inc., 
mentioned  CouponRadio  while  dis¬ 
cussing  new,  potential  services  made 
possible  by  digital  radio. 

Once  digital  radio  takes  off  in  Cana¬ 
da,  Roman  suggested  CouponRadio  as 
a  way  for  radio  stations  to  acquire  new 
revenue  and  database  opportunities,  as 
well  as  a  way  to  give  advertisers  meas¬ 
urable  results.  , 

During  his  presentation,  Roman 
touched  on  some  other  benefits  of 
CouponRadio.  Among  them  were  the 
enhancement  of  the  sales  and  account¬ 
ability  of  radio  advertising,  the  utiliza¬ 


mately  $1,500  to  $2,500  each,  said  Al¬ 
wadish. 

The  the  participating  Miami-Ft. 
Lauderdale  radio  stations  are  WEDR, 
WTMI,  WHYI,  WPOW,  WBGG, 
WSHE  and  WKIS.  Alwadish  is  plan¬ 
ning  to  give  away  about  2,500  to  3,000 
receivers  to  the  marketplace,  and  is 
providing  each  radio  station  with  an 
encoder  to  broadcast  the  data. 

SFW  forms 
leadership  group 

NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVE 
firm  Sawyer  Ferguson  Walker  Co.  Inc. 
has  announced  an  executive  group  to 


succeed  chairman  and  CEO  Dan  Tom¬ 
linson,  who  will  retire  at  the  end  of  this 
year. 

The  group  will  be  led  by  Jonathan 
Thompson,  president;  Charles  McKe- 
own,  executive  vice  president/general 
sales  manager;  and  Steve  Seraita,  exec¬ 
utive  vice  president/marketing  director. 

John  Kephart  has  been  promoted  to 
senior  vice  president.  West  Coast  re¬ 
gional  sales  manager.  Douglas  Stephen¬ 
son,  Chicago  sales  manager,  has  been 
promoted  to  senior  vice  president  and 
Midwest  regional  manager. 

Hillary  Coleman,  current  marketing 
director  at  Vitt  Media,  SFW’s  parent 
company,  will  join  SFW  as  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  strategic  planning. 

Magazine  ads 
up  in  October 

THE  PUBLISHERS  INFORMATION 
Bureau  announced  that  total  magazine 
revenue  for  October  1995  was 
$1,053,684,586,  which  is  up  13.1%  over 
October  1994.  Ad  pages  for  the  month 
were  21,004.01,  which  is  6.3%  more 
than  October  1994. 

For  January  to  October  1995,  ad  rev¬ 
enue  was  $8,096,935,678,  which  is  13.1% 
more  than  the  same  period  a  year  ago. 
Pages  totaled  168,528.20,  which  is  a 
6.3%  increase. 

For  October,  three  of  the  top  10  cat¬ 
egories  showed  above-average  revenue 
increases:  computers,  office  equipment 
and  stationery  (up  63.5%,  up  $46  mil¬ 
lion),  drugs  and  remedies  (up  39.3%,  up 
$16.4  million),  and  foods  and  food  prod¬ 
ucts  (up  21.1%,  up  $10.2  million). 

For  January  to  October  1995,  all  top 
10  categories  showed  revenue  increases, 
with  four  above  the  13.1%  average. 

N.Y.  Times  Co. 
reports  October 
ad  volume 

THE  NEW  YORK  Times  Co.  reported 
its  advertising  volume  for  the  month  of 
October  and  gave  a  10-month  update: 
the  New  York  Times  was  down  .7%  for 
October,  but  up  2.3%  for  the  10 
months;  the  Boston  Globe  was  down 
1.1%  in  October,  but  up  2.2%  for  the  10 
months;  the  Regional  Newspaper 
Group  was  down  1.2%  in  October,  but 
up  1.8%  for  the  10  months. 
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of  newsprint  rolls  is  not  a  total  answer. 
Newspapers,  he  said,  will  eventually 
raise  prices  and  cut  some  other  costs. 
But,  he  remarked,  “It  sure  as  heck  saves 
a  lot  of  reporters’  jobs.” 

None  of  the  alternatives  is  satisfac¬ 
tory,  said  Vezza,  if  they  are  implement¬ 
ed  solely  to  retain  a  slightly  wider  page. 
Newsprint  costs  that  have  almost  dou¬ 
bled  over  the  preceding  18  months 
could  not  be  passed  on  to  customers; 
taking  the  increase  out  of  profits  could 
permanently  weaken  the  business;  and 
cutting  deeply  into  other  areas  would 
affect  product  and  service  quality. 

Easton,  Pa.,  Express-Times  publish¬ 
er  Timothy  M.  Sowecke  rejected  other 
ways  to  offset  paper  costs,  such  as  elim¬ 
ination  of  marginal  circulation,  sec¬ 
tions  and  staff  and  raising  copy  prices 
and  ad  rates. 

Most  of  those  measures,  he  said, 
mean  that  “we’re  pointing  the  gun  at 
the  wrong  people  .  .  .  our  readers.”  He 
prefers  to  think  that  by  trimming  his 
web,  he  is  in  some  small  way  helping  to 
“point  it  where  it  should  be  aimed”  — 
at  newsprint  manufacturers. 

The  Express-Times  uses  two  paper 
suppliers  and  has  access  to  others,  if 
needed,  through  its  group  affiliation. 
Asking  how  a  paper  of  modest  size 
might  otherwise  save  more  than 
$200,000  annually  without  cutting  into 
staff,  circulation  or  product,  Sowecke 
insisted  that  “the  benefits  far  outweigh 
the  risks,  as  far  as  we’re  concerned.” 

In  early  October,  Vezza’s  and 
Sowecke’s  dailies  and  a  large  Canadian 
newspaper  switched  to  50"  web  widths, 
producing  broadsheets  with  12"  images 
within  12'/2"  pages.  Page  image  depths 
were  unaffected,  with  cut-offs  held  at 
22"  in  New  Jersey,  22V^'  in  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  and  a  deep  23Vi6"  in  Vancouver, 
B.C. 

Each  paper  took  a  different  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  challenge  of  preserving 
editorial  and  advertising  content.  And 
though  similar,  the  mechanics  of  con¬ 
version  in  each  case  were  largely  dic¬ 
tated  by  the  nature  of  the  existing 
equipment  and  the  look  the  paper 
wished  to  achieve. 

With  a  redesign  in  the  offing  any¬ 
way,  copies  of  the  Oct.  2  North  Jersey 
Herald  &  News  were  entirely  unlike 
previous  editions  and  represented  a 
radical  departure  from  recent  trends  in 
newspaper  design.  A  day  later  and  70 
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Trimming  the 
broadsheet 


Does  printing  on  50"  newsprint  rolls  mean 
busting  the  SAU  and  shrinking  the  news  hole? 
Different  approaches  at  three  dailies 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 


smaller  pages. 

Regardless  of  the  content  and  pre¬ 
sentation  of  those  pages,  their  actual 
geometry  is  immutable:  a  smaller  space 
for  the  news  hole  in  which  to  showcase 
ads. 

Even  so,  the  inescapable  commercial 
arithmetic  of  narrower  paper  rolls  is 
equally  compelling.  Net  savings  of 
even  5%  on  the  industry’s  biggest  ex¬ 
pense  after  payroll  is  big  money  at  a 
time  when  newsprint  prices  are  climb¬ 
ing  above  their  late-1980s  high  in  un¬ 
inflated  dollars. 

North  Jersey  Newspapers  president 
Richard  Vezza  said  reducing  the  width 


BIG-SCREEN  TV  has  been  around  for 
a  decade,  and  television  is  now  poised 
to  supplant  newspapers  in  1996  as  the 
medium  garnering  the  largest  share  of 
advertising.  Is  this  the  year  for  news¬ 
papers  to  contemplate  shrinking  the 
size  of  their  pages? 

While  many  publishers  consider  the 
possibility,  and  Newspaper  Association 
of  America  committees  issue  findings 
on  the  mechanical  and  commercial  im¬ 
plications  of  converting  to  a  12 '/2"  page, 
more  than  a  half-dozen  North  Ameri¬ 
can  dailies  already  have  switched  to 
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The  last  wide  weekend  edition  (left)  gave  way  to  new,  IZ'A" pages  in  the 
Vancouver  Sun  last  month.  The  paper  retains  its  23Vi6"  cut-off . 


“We’re  hoping  to  realize  savings  of 
something  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$20,000  per  month.” 

—  Timothy  M.  Sowecke,  publisher, 
Easton,  Pa.,  Express-Times 


miles  west,  its  sister  paper,  the  Express- 
Times,  also  debuted  at  a  rtarrower  size 
while  retaining  its  design. 

Both  papers  were  bought  several 
years  ago  by  the  same  parent  company. 
More  recently,  each  acquired  a  neigh¬ 
boring  daily.  The  two  are  very  close  in 
circulation  size.  Both  rely  on  the  rela¬ 
tively  simple  expedient  of  an  anamor- 
phic  lens  to  reduce  only  one  dimen¬ 
sion  of  a  page. 

One  week  later,  readers  across  the 
continent  awoke  to  a  smaller  Vancou¬ 
ver  Sun.  Rather  than  optically  reduce 
its  page  size,  Southam  Inc.’s  Pacific 
Press  adjusted  the  columns  and  con¬ 
tent  of  the  morning  broadsheet  to  fit 
its  smaller  pages. 

Though  the  Sun’s  competing  sister 
paper,  printed  at  another  plant,  retains 
its  same  tabloid  dimensions,  the  morn¬ 
ing  Province,  nevertheless,  made  some 
modification  to  accommodate  ads  and 
notices  shared  with  the  now-smaller 
Sun. 

Slimming  down 

The  Herald  &  News  and  Express- 
Times  use  what  amounts  to  an  optical 
girdle  to  squeeze  into  a  size  50.  Pasted- 
up  pages  are  photographed  through  a 
lens  that  reduces  one  dimension  with¬ 
out  proportionally  reducing  the  other. 
In  this  case,  the  width  is  compressed 
and  the  depth  remains  unchanged. 

Both  papers  thereby  achieved  the 
7.6%  optical  reduction  necessary  to  fit 
the  13"-wide  images  that  appeared  on 


13 ’/V  pages  from  the  old  55"  rolls  into 
the  new  12"-wide  image  area  on  each  of 
the  four  IZ'/z"  pages  from  a  50"  web. 

Anamorphic  reduction 

The  difference  between  the  web- 
width  and  optical  reductions,  or  be¬ 
tween  the  old  and  new  image-to-page- 
area  ratios,  shows  up  in  the  margins, 
where  Vs"  is  lost  on  each  side  of  each 
page. 

Such  anamorphic  reduction  means 
that  nothing  else  has  to  be  changed. 
Page  grids  stay  the  same,  as  does  the  11- 
year-old  Standard  Advertising  Unit  — 
at  least  from  the  standpoint  of  prepar¬ 
ing  ads  for  production. 

“It’s  business  as  usual  internally,”  said 
Sowecke. 

Perhaps  most  important,  the  same 
amount  of  copy  that  fit  into  the  former 
page  width  at  a  given  number  of  pages 
will  fit  into  a  paper  at  the  narrower 
width  with  the  same  page  count.  In 
other  words,  because  each  page  can 
contain  the  same  amount  of  material, 
but  at  a  smaller  size,  no  extra  pages 
need  to  be  printed  —  a  result  that 
would  cancel  any  savings  in  newsprint. 

The  downside  to  anamorphic  reduc¬ 
tion  is  the  possibility  of  creating  type  so 
small  that  copy  is  hard  to  read  and 
pages  become  unattractive.  The  process 
also  risks  distorting  photos  and  graphics 
by  condensing  wide  elements,  which 
may  be  especially  noticeable  when  cir¬ 
cular  objects  become  ovals. 

In  moving  from  55"  to  50"  webs,  the 
Herald  &  News  had  the  advantage  of 
starting  with  type  that  was  already  larg¬ 
er  than  that  used  in  other  area  news¬ 
papers  —  something  the  paper  planned 
to  change  anyway,  according  to  Vezza, 
the  paper’s  publisher.  The  Passaic,  N.J.- 
based  paper’s  design  consultant  thought 
the  old  type,  produced  in-house  years 
ago,  looked  terrible. 

After  running  house  ads  promoting 
the  imminent  redesign  and  putting  a 
toll-free  telephone  number  on  page  one 
of  the  first  50"  edition,  the  Herald  & 
News  took  readers’  responses  and  an¬ 
swers  to  questions  asked  by  a  staffer. 

The  volume  of  calls  fell  off  after  the 
first  fortnight,  during  which  time,  Vezza 
said,  the  newer  type  at  a  smaller  point 
size  elicited  only  a  few  complaints, 
mostly  from  older  readers. 

Sales  were  up  at  monitored  single¬ 
copy  outlets,  according  to  Vezza.  But 
because  the  redesign  was  launched  the 
same  week  juries  handed  out  verdicts  in 
the  O.J.  Simpson  and  New  York  terror¬ 
ist  trials,  the  publisher  was  reluctant  to 


immediately  declare  the  changes  a  com¬ 
mercial  success. 

“We  won’t  know  for  another  two  or 
three  months  what  the  trend  looks 
like,”  he  said. 

Vezza  said  ads  printed  in  his  paper 
show  no  noticeable  difference  when 
compared  with  the  same  ads  in  two 
competing  papers.  Worried  about  the 
effect  on  images,  test  pages  were  pre¬ 
viewed  by  staffers  and  advertisers.  But 
when  “they  could  not  perceive  any  dif¬ 
ference  or  distortion,”  said  Vezza,  “we 
had  cleared  our  first  hurdle.” 

Easton  made  no  changes  to  its  type 
fonts,  and  the  paper’s  body-type  size 
and  letter  spacing  proved  ample  enough 
for  a  readable  reduction.  Nevertheless, 
Sowecke  conceded  that  “so  far,  we’re 
not  one  hundred  percent  satisfied  with 
our  headline  typeface  and  some  of  our 
body  copy.” 

At  this  point,  however,  any  changes 
to  improve  the  paper’s  look  will  be  as 
much  a  response  to  in-house  interests 
and  pride  in  product  as  anything  else, 
the  publisher  added. 

Sowecke  said  there  were  no  initial 
complaints,  and  little  had  been  heard 
from  readers,  who,  he  said,  “have  never 
hesitated  in  the  past  to  tell  us  when 
we’ve  done  something  wrong.” 

While  the  largest  newspapers  may  be 
able  to  avoid  the  squeeze  and  push  for, 
even  establish,  a  new  page-size  stan¬ 
dard,  for  his  paper’s  size  and  market, 
said  Sowecke,  “I’m  convinced  it’s  the 
only  way  to  go.” 


“You  expect  to  save  some  rioney  on  a 
certain  area,  by  9%  or  whatever.  It 
doesn’t  always  work  out  that  way.” 
—  William  Vennels,  production 
director.  Pacific  Press 
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Savings  on  newsprint 

Savings  on  newsprint  exceed  9%  at 
the  56,000'circulation  Herald  &  News, 
although  some  of  that  was  plowed  back 
into  the  paper,  leaving  a  7%'8%  net, 
according  to  executive  vice  president 
and  operations  director  Joseph  P. 
Gioioso. 

Though  spending  on  plates  and 
blankets  is  also  down  about  7%,  “we 
didn’t  factor  those  in,”  said  Gioioso, 
“because  they’re  so  minor  in  compari¬ 
son  with  paper.”  Narrower  rubber  press 
rollers  and  typesetter  paper  also  may 
add  to  the  total  savings. 

Express-Times  publisher  Sowecke 
said,  “We’re  hoping  to  realize  savings  of 
something  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$20,000  per  month.”  The  50,000'Circu' 
lation  paper  is  not  electronically  pagi¬ 
nated,  so  there  are  no  savings  on  paper 
or  film. 

Both  papers  already  owned  squeeze 
lenses,  hut  faced  conversion  costs  for 
platemaking,  press  and  post-press 
equipment.  Sowecke  put  the  total  cost 
at  about  $90,000  for  his  six-unit  letter- 
press  and  folder. 

Vezza  would  not  quote  his  paper’s 
conversion  and  redesign  costs,  but  said 
both  would  he  recovered  in  savings 
within  “much  less  than  a  year.”  The 
Herald  &  News  prints  on  a  six-unit  off¬ 
set  press. 

Pacific  Press 

When  Pacific  Press  converted  the 
Sun’s  equipment  to  handle  50"  web 
widths,  it  did  so  knowing  that  in  about 
two  years  it  would  have  new  offset 
presses  printing  both  its  Vancouver 
dailies.  But  with  a  circulation  of  ap¬ 


proximately  200,000,  it  calculated  that 
savings  on  newsprint  over  those  two 
years  would  more  than  cover  the  cost  of 
converting  equipment  it  would  soon 
cease  using. 

Unlike  the  smaller  Easton  and  Passa¬ 
ic  dailies,  however.  Pacific  Press  did  not 
have  a  shrink  lens  on  hand  and  “didn’t 
like  the  results”  when,  after  pricing  a 
lens  at  between  $10,000  and  $12,000,  it 
tested  resizing  by  piecing  together  pages 
from  anamorphic  reductions  made  on 
its  Autokon  electronic  camera. 

“Cars  became  quite  squat,”  said  pro¬ 
duction  director  William  Vennels.  “It 
was  just  too  much  of  a  reduction  for  us 
—  about  11  percent.” 

Instead,  he  said,  the  Sun  went  to  new 
column  widths  and  what  the  editorial 
department  thinks  is  an  easier-to-read 
typeface. 

While  the  geometry  of  the  pages  was 
changed,  there  was  no  substantial 
change  to  the  way  content  is  presented 
or  to  the  pages’  overall  graphical  ap¬ 
pearance. 

The  way  that  pages  were  reduced, 
however,  meant  a  smaller  news  hole 
and  abandonment  of  the  Canadian 
Newspaper  Unit,  a  standard  advertising 
module  adopted  exactly  10  years  before. 
Because  completed  pages  were  not  op¬ 
tically  reduced,  the  CNU  could  not  be 
retained  for  purposes  of  preparing  ads, 
as  the  SAU  is  in  Easton  and  Passaic. 
Ads  must  be  made  up  or  sized  to  fit  the 
new  pages. 

Projected  savings  of  $1.7  million 
(Canadian)  from  an  annual  C$20  mil¬ 
lion  expenditure  on  newsprint  come  in 
slightly  under  the  9%  that  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  using  rolls  that  are  9%  nar¬ 


rower  because,  said  Vennels,  editions 
occasionally  are  allowed  to  go  up  one  or 
two  pages  rather  than  sacrifice  news 
content. 

In  some  areas,  savings  have  been 
small  or  absent.  The  letterpress  needed 
no  saddle  changes  or  the  trimmer  blan¬ 
kets  that  might  cut  costs  somewhat  at 
an  offset  site.  Narrower  RC  paper  will 
add  to  savings  only  when  the  wider 
stock  is  used  up  (the  operation  moves 
to  film  after  New  Year’s).  And  the  new, 

1 ‘/-i"  narrower  plates  cost  no  less  be¬ 
cause  they  leave  the  manufacturer  with 
waste  when  their  irregular  size  is  cut 
from  wide  metal  sheets. 

“You  expect  to  save  some  money  on  a 
certain  area,  by  9%  or  whatever.  It 
doesn’t  always  work  out  that  way,”  said 
Vennels. 

For  newsprint,  however,  “the  magic 
number  works  out,”  he  added,  noting 
that  the  50"  web  width  divides  evenly 
across  his  supplier’s  300"  paper  ma¬ 
chine,  leaving  no  trim  waste  or  odd- 
size  rolls. 

Editorial  impact 

In  spite  of  the  occasional  extra  page 
or  two,  Vennels  said  Pac  Press  was 
“quite  conscious  about”  preserving  the 
number  of  Sun  pages,  and  he  conceded 
that  “the  news  hole  might  he  taking  a 
hit  of  a  hit”  for  that  reason. 

“The  natural  thing  is  that  you  don’t 
want  to  go  up  9%  in  the  number  of 
pages,  because  there’s  no  savings  then 
at  all,”  he  said. 

The  newsroom,  said  Vennels,  seems 
to  be  maintaining  the  story  count  while 
employing  tighter  editing,  smaller  head¬ 
lines  and  somewhat  smaller  pictures,  in- 
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eluding  shrinking  columnists’  mugs  to 
half-column  width. 

The  decision  to  redesign  the  Herald 
&  News  originated  with  Vezza,  who 
said  he  believed  that  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  the  1940s  and  the  1980s  lay  the 
foundation  for  a  design  that  says  “news¬ 
paper”  —  one  that  could  be  built  upon 
and  refined  to  produce  a  smarter,  small¬ 
er  package  for  the  1990s. 

In  response  to  rising  newsprint 
prices,  said  Vezza,  Garden  State  News¬ 
papers,  parent  company  of  North  Jersey 
Newspapers  and  the  Easton  Express- 
Times,  began  in  spring  to  look  at  a  pos¬ 
sible  web-width  reduction.  William 
Dean  Singleton,  whose  companies  own 
and  manage  Garden  State,  asked  local 
publishers  to  individually  consider  a 
web  cut,  according  to  Vezza. 

“The  decision  was  left  up  to  us  since 
we  have  a  better  feel  for  the  market,”  he 
said. 

Singleton,  chief  executive  of  Me- 
diaNews  Group,  has  said  the  Denver- 
based  group’s  other  newspapers  will 
eventually  move  to  the  50"  weh.  That 
would  put  17  more  dailies,  from  Alaska 
to  Virginia,  on  IZ'/z"  pages.  (The  group 
also  includes  North  Jersey  Newspapers’ 
21  weeklies.) 

Together,  the  reduction  and  redesign 
allowed  Vezza  to  report  back  that  “man¬ 
agement  here  has  found  some  creative 
solutions  to  difficult  problems.” 

Thinking  that  “if  we  wait  for  the  in¬ 
dustry,  it’s  going  to  be  three  years”  be¬ 
fore  changes  are  made,  Vezza  retained  a 
designer  and  contracted  for  equipment 
conversion. 

“We  got  the  book  from  NAA  on  how 
to  do  it  after  we  were  finished  with  the 
job,”  recalled  Gioioso. 

While  the  decision  to  reduce  the  web 
width  heavily  influenced  the  new  de¬ 
sign,  Vezza  viewed  the  occasion  as  an 
opportunity  to  make  changes  that 
would  represent  a  rethinking  of  the 
product,  even  the  business  (See  sidebar, 
p.  32.) 

Vezza  explained  that  his  objective  was 
to  preserve  meaningful  content  without 
wasting  space,  time  and  money  on  de¬ 
sign  elements  employed  to  chase  that 
portion  of  television  viewers  and  others 
who  do  not  now  read  newspapers  and 
who,  in  his  view,  are  unlikely  to  ever  be 
captured  as  readers. 

,  Dispensing  with  what  he  regards  as 
costly,  superfluous  distractions,  and 
paying  more  attention  to  writing  and 
tight  editing  could,  he  said,  yield  a 
thoughtful  newspaper  that  recognizes 
and  respects  readers’  scarce  time. 
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Prototype  (top)  shows  results  of  optically  reducing  only  the  width  of  Easton, 
Pa.,  Express-Times  pages. 


In  short,  the  paper  was  conservative¬ 
ly  reconfigured  to  maximize  content  in 
an  attractive,  smaller  package  with  a  se¬ 
rious,  but  not  somber,  aspect. 

While  the  “squeeze”  lens  only  served 
to  offset  its  web-width  cut,  the  Herald 
&  News  redesign  allowed  the  paper  to 
effectively  increase  its  news  hole.  More¬ 
over,  savings  garnered  by  the  reduction 
allowed  a  small  increase  in  newsroom 
staff. 

Unlike  the  other  two  papers,  the  Ex¬ 
press-Times  changed  neither  the 
amount  of  news  it  poured  into  a  smaller 
news  hole  nor  the  way  the  content  is 
presented. 

Readers  were  given  little  notice  of 
their  paper’s  change. 

“We  didn’t  want  to  make  it  out  to  be 
a  major,  major  issue,”  said  publisher 
Soweeke.  “We  were  not  redesigning  our 
newspaper.” 

Soweeke  said  that  after  he  and  edi¬ 
tors  “talked  to  many  readers  individual¬ 
ly,”  the  “vast  majority”  were  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  content  than  size.  Those 
shown  a  prototype,  he  said,  could  not 
immediately  identify  what  had  been 
changed. 

Hundreds  called  the  Herald  &  News 
to  comment  on  its  redesign  and  editori¬ 
al  changes,  but,  said  Vezza,  “I  don’t 
think  I’ve  gotten  one  call  with  regard  to 
the  web-width  change.” 

Vezza  expanded  his  paper’s  news  hole 


because  cutting  it  back,  he  said,  jeopar¬ 
dizes  the  size  of  its  readership,  and  “ad¬ 
vertisers  are  interested  in  the  readers 
you  bring.” 

As  for  his  paper’s  new,  narrower 
width,  he  remarked:  “If  size  is  relevant, 
then  I  assume  that  Reader’s  Digest 
charges  less  for  a  page  than  the  New 
York  Times .  ” 

Changes  to  the  paper  were  discussed 
with  advertisers  as  far  as  90  days  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  redesign’s  appearance. 
They  were  shown  a  prototype  three 
weeks  in  advance. 

Vezza  said  none  has  complained 
about  the  slightly  smaller  page  and  most 
appreciate  the  more-serious  environ¬ 
ment  created  by  the  new  design  — 
where  most  spot  and  process  color  is  re¬ 
served  for  the  advertiser. 

As  a  letterpress  paper  surrounded  by 
offset  competitors,  said  Soweeke,  “our 
biggest  concern  was  quality.” 

So  Express-Times  advertisers  also 
were  given  a  preview  of  the  paper  at  its 
new  size  to  convince  them  that  the 
change  would  be  minor  and  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  tires  would  not  look  like 
footballs  (although  in  some  photos,  he 
added,  certain  persons  appear  more 
slender). 

“As  soon  as  you  showed  them  the 
prototype,”  said  Soweeke,  “it  ceased  be¬ 
ing  a  big  deal.” 

The  publisher  added  that  as  business 
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persons  themselves,  many  advertisers 
understood  the  effects  of  rising  prices 
for  raw  materials. 

While  they  may  be  standard,  they’re 
not  Sacred  Advertising  Units.  The  Her¬ 
ald  &  News  and  Express-Times  observe 
the  SAU  both  in  ad  and  page  prepara¬ 
tion.  The  SAU  doesn’t  so  much  disap¬ 
pear  as  shrink  along  with  all  other  con¬ 
tent  once  a  page  is  shot. 

Neither  paper  changed  its  ad  rates. 

“It  was  never  an  issue,”  said  Easton’s 
Sowecke.  “We’ve  always  sold  the  prod¬ 
uct  on  a  column-inch  basis,  and  that 
hasn’t  changed.” 

He  added  that  some  loss  of  depth 
may  be  an  issue  for  those  pages  printed 
at  tabloid  size,  but  then  only  for  full- 
page  ads.  “We’ve  been  able  to  success¬ 
fully  point  out  to  the  advertisers  that  a 
full  tab  page  is  still  a  full  tab  page,  and 
it’s  worth  the  same  amount  .  .  .  that  it 
was  prior  to  the  change  in  size.” 


trained  to  “upsell”  to  depths  and/or 
widths  that  correspond  to  the  amount 
of  space  advertisers  bought  at  the  old 
page  width. 

At  a  bare  minimum,  it  preserves 
what  advertisers  pay  and  what  they  re¬ 
ceive  for  their  money. 

“They  tried  to  keep  them  at  the 
same  square  inches,  although  physical¬ 
ly  their  ad  might  have  been  a  little  dif¬ 
ferently  proportioned,”  said  Vennels. 

One  display  ad  did  shrink.  Because 
the  width  and  height  of  the  nameplate 
atop  page  one  was  not  changed  (and 
seems  slightly  larger  on  the  narrower 
sheet),  the  advertising  ear  that  often 
appears  in  the  top  right  corner  also 
had  to  be  slightly  reduced. 

Aware  of  “very  little  negative  feed¬ 
back,”  Vennels  acknowledged  receiving 
about  50  calls  on  the  first  day  com- 
;  laining  of  hard-to-read  death  notices 
—  largely  the  same  complaint  fielded 


advertisers  make  the  most  of  the  last 
line  they  purchased,  he  said,  they  now 
try  to  keep  the  last  line  from  turning 
over. 

Like  that  once  used  in  the  body 
copy  of  news  stories,  the  type  size  in 
Herald  &  News  classified  was  larger 
than  that  printed  in  many  other  pa¬ 
pers.  Its  reduction  within  the  same  10- 
column  format  proved  very  readable, 
and  Vezza  said  “we  had  no  complaints 
on  the  classified  section.” 

Pac  Press  ironed  out  one  wrinkle, 
however,  that  very  few  other  papers  are 
likely  to  experience.  Though  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  separately  printed  tabloid 
Province  are  unchanged,  Vennels  said 
it  “went  through  the  same  types  of 
changes  in  classified  and  in  display  ad¬ 
vertising  because  of  the  mixing  and 
matching  of  ads.” 

The  Province  had  to  modify  its  col¬ 
umn  measures  because  ads  are  picked 
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Comparison  of  temperature  tables  set  across  13"  and  12"  in  the  Easton,  Pa.,  Express 'Times.  Classsified  ads  in  the  Ex¬ 
press-Times,  North  Jersey  Herald  6f  News  and  Vancouver  Sun  were  not  adversely  affected  by  the  papers’  adjustments  to 
narrower  pages. 


Having  already  hiked  the  price  of 
advertising  this  year  and  with  another 
rise  slated  for  January,  Pac  Press  also 
retained  its  ad  rates  when  it  reduced 
the  Sun’s  page  size. 

“They  didn’t  want  this  to  be  per¬ 
ceived  as  some  way  of  increasing  the 
rates,”  said  Vennels. 

There  was  no  big  announcement, 
according  to  Vennels,  who  said  adver¬ 
tisers  were  individually  informed  of  the 
change  about  a  month  in  advance  so 
that  they  could  learn  how  to  preserve 
ad  size  and  cost.  Instead  of  just  selling 
the  same  ads  at  somewhat  smaller  sizes, 
he  explained,  sales  staffers  were 


by  the  Herald  &  News.  The  Sun,  said 
Vennels,  is  trying  out  a  slightly  higher 
type  for  obits. 

Already  printed  in  small  type  crowd¬ 
ed  into  spaces  smaller  than  news 
columns,  classified  ads  may  he  particu¬ 
larly  vulnerable  to  shrinking  type  or 
narrowing  columns.  The  Sun  kept  to 
10-column  pages  in  classified,  changed 
some  of  the  wider  type  used  in  head¬ 
ings  and  “played  with  the  character 
width  to  keep  the  same  line  count,” 
said  Vennels,  who  reported  that  “about 
85%  of  all  the  ads  did  not  bump  up  in 
linage.” 

Whereas  ad  takers  would  once  help 


up  from  one  paper  to  run  in  the  other 
and  because  national  ads  arrive  at  a 
size  compatible  with  the  Sun’s  new 
width.  The  Province  wound  up  moving 
from  eight  to  nine  columns  “because 
eight  wide  columns  is  actually  just  a  lit¬ 
tle  bit  wider  than  nine  of  the  narrow 
columns,”  said  Vennels.  “So  we  didn’t 
reduce  our  revenue  per  page;  we  actu¬ 
ally  increased  it  slightly.” 

Mechanical  conversion 
All  three  papers  went  to  manufactur¬ 
ers  to  change  at  least  some  equipment. 
None  went  to  its  press  maker,  however, 
to  convert  to  a  50"-wide  web.  With  all 
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“If  size  is  relevant,  then  I  assume  that 
Reader’s  Digest  charges  less  for  a  page 
than  the  New  York  Times.” 

—  Richard  Vezza,  president  and  CEO, 
North  Jersey  Newspapers,  parent  com¬ 
pany  of  the  Herald  &  News 


press  manufacturers  quoting  high 
prices,  said  one  newspaper  manager, 
“everybody’s  gone  and  done  their  own 
thing.”  (See  sidebar,  p.  34.) 

In  ilie  case  of  Easton,  the  maker  of 
its  Scott  letterpress  is  long  gone.  The 
conversion  there  was  overseen  by  Tom 
Northrop,  the  Rhode  Island-based  in¬ 
dependent  engineer  who  had  worked 
on  the  press  for  years,  helping  maintain 
it  and  custom  make  some  replacement 
parts. 

“We  basically  relied  on  his  guidance,” 
said  Sowecke,  who  maintained  that  for 
his  pressroom  staff,  “this  was  something 
they  really  enjoyed”  and  managed  to 
pull  off  without  a  hitch. 

Several  years  ago,  Rockwell  Graphic 
Systems  modified  Vancouver’s  old  Goss 
letterpresses  to  handle  a  web  reduced 
from  60"  to  55".  The  press  maker,  how¬ 
ever,  would  make  no  further  changes  to 
accommodate  a  50"  web,  according  to 
Vennels,  who  said  manufacturers  gener¬ 
ally  are  reluctant  to  perform  work  they 
cannot  guarantee. 

The  job  involved  work  no  manufac¬ 
turer  wants  to  see,  including  cutting  out 
framework.  For  proper  centering  of  the 
equipment  at  a  smaller  width,  about  a 
half  inch  of  the  support  posts  had  to  be 
ground  away.  “I’m  sure  Goss  wouldn’t 
recommend  that,”  Vennels  commented. 

Fortunately  for  Pac  Press,  its 
Southam  sister  dailies  in  Alberta,  the 
Calgary  Herald  and  Edmonton  Journal, 
already  had  done  just  that.  To  convert 


their  three  presses  in  three  months, 
Vennels,  an  engineer  and  two  machin¬ 
ists  visited  both  papers,  arriving  in  Cal¬ 
gary  while  the  Herald  was  in  the  midst 
of  its  own  conversion. 

“Their  mechanics  found  some  ways 
of  offsetting  rollers  so  that  they  didn’t 
have  to  grind  as  much,”  said  Vennels. 
Though  “you  still  do  have  to  actually 
grind  out  the  framework,”  he  said, 
“we’re  also  quite  confident  that  what’s 
left  is  enough  to  support”  the  equip¬ 
ment. 

Rollers  at  the  bottom  of  the  “V”  on 
the  formers  have  to  be  brought  in  some 
distance.  Calgary’s  machinist,  said  Ven¬ 
nels,  thought  those  rollers  could  be 
pushed  in  on  their  own  support  pieces, 
offsetting  them  ’/G  “We  even  took  that 
further,”  said  Vennels.  “We  offset  it  by 
an  inch,  which  eliminated  a  lot  more 
grinding  for  us.” 

Vennels  also  noted  that  the  Leader- 
Post,  Regina,  Sask.,  which  did  its  own 
conversion  in  January,  used  the  same 
folder.  (The  Toronto  Star  converted  to 
an  ll‘/2"page  image  three  years  ago  to 
accommodate  commuting  readers,  who 
may  choose  to  read  the  competing 
tabloid  Toronto  Sun.  But  the  Star  was 
redesigning  anyway,  and  the  size 
change  incurred  no  conversion  cost 
because  the  paper  was  installing  new 
offset  presses.) 

For  the  Sun’s  equipment,  Pac  Press 
also  had  to  recenter  the  reels,  move 
plate  cylinder  clips  and  disable  the  out¬ 
side  ink  keys. 

Vennels  said  his  shop  was  trying  to 
“do  as  little  as  possible”  in  other  areas 
—  “such  as  grinding  down  the  outside 
few  inches  of  the  form  rollers”  to  see 
what  will  “be  enough  to  eliminate  ex¬ 
cess  ink  on  the  edges.” 

The  idea  was  to  find  what  roller 
width  works  best  by  checking  test  re¬ 
sults  from  rollers  that  were  cut  on  a  few 
units,  said  Vennels. 

In  prepress  at  the  Herald  &  News, 
designer  and  technical  consultant 
Alan  Jacobson  wrote  new  formats  for 
the  DEC  front-end  system.  In  contrast 
to  the  weeks  he  spent  on  the  redesign, 
Jacobson  said  his  technical  work  in 
Passaic  lasted  only  six  days. 

But  of  all  the  various  publishing  sys¬ 
tems  he’s  dealt  with,  “that  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  most  difficult  one,”  said  Jacob¬ 
son,  noting  that  he  had  worked  on  it 
at  different  times  at  three  sites.  Still 
widely  used,  the  first-generation  front 
end  remains  in  some  ways  a  very  pow¬ 
erful  system,  according  to  Jacobson. 

For  output,  the  paper  is  moving  from 


typesetters  to  imagesetters.  The  ma¬ 
chines’  adjustable  transports  made  it 
easy  to  switch  to  narrower  media.  The 
camera  required  only  a  percentage  re¬ 
duction. 

Operations  executive  Gioioso  said 
the  registration  system  had  to  be 
changed  to  relocate  the  pins  —  “an 
enormous  job  on  the  prepress  side.” 

On  an  emergency  basis,  the  manu¬ 
facturer  shipped  a  temporary  system 
(film  and  plates  were  being  punched 
manually)  while  the  paper  awaited  a 
pneumatic  system  being  made  for  the 
new  plate  size.  Gioioso  said  that  be¬ 
cause  the  paper  had  an  offer  for  its  old 
pneumatic  system,  it  chose  to  sell  it 
and  buy  a  new  system  rather  than 
sending  the  old  system  to  be  remanu¬ 
factured  for  the  new  size. 

The  Nu-Graphics  bender  had  to  be 
adjusted  to  hold  the  smaller  plate.  Re¬ 
arrangement  of  the  pin  block,  said 
Gioioso,  had  to  be  done  the  day  of  the 
changeover.  Padilla  remanufactured 
the  pin  bar.  NuArc  exposure  units  also 
needed  repinning  on  the  vacuum 
boards  that  hold  the  plates. 

“The  manufacturers  all  cooperated 
with  us,”  said  Gioioso,  who  noted  that 
his  plate  supplier  is  taking  back  ap¬ 
proximately  $1,000  worth  of  merchan¬ 
dise. 

To  modify  its  press,  the  Herald  & 
(See  Trimming  on  page  42) 


Savings  on  newsprint  exceed  9%  at  the 
56,000-circulation  North  Jersey 
Herald  &  News,  although  some  of  that 
was  plowed  back  into  the  paper,  leaving 
a  7%-8%  net,  according  to  Joseph  P. 
Qioioso,  executive  vice  president  and 
operations  director. 
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News  Tech _ 

Rethinking  the 
newspaper  product 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

NEWSPAPER  PAGES  WERE  gener¬ 
ously  proportioned  early  in  the  centu¬ 
ry.  But  since  66"-wide  wehs  disap¬ 
peared  decades  ago,  and  even  though 
60"  webs  more  recently  shrunk  to  55" 
or  54",  as  long  as  readership  and  prof¬ 
its  were  high,  pages  could  he  added 
and  multiple  sections  adopted. 

But  at  some  unspecified  smaller 
width,  will  an  overly  colorful,  graphical 
look  provoke  unflattering  comparison 
with  magazines?  Or  will  a  move  too  far 
in  the  opposite  direction  give  a  news¬ 
paper  the  appearance  of  little  more 
than  a  hefty  newsletter? 

With  some  guiding  ideas  already  in 
mind  to  reshape  his  paper,  publisher 
Richard  Vezza  thought  trimming  1  '/C 
from  the  pages  of  the  North  Jersey 
Herald  &  News  would  be  of  little  con¬ 
sequence  if  the  redesign  reflected 


those  ideas  and  respected  the  reader. 

To  some  extent,  by  shaving  the 
available  space  the  web-width  reduc¬ 
tion  helped  to  enforce  Vezza’s  ideas  by 
guiding  the  paper  along  his  design  pa¬ 
rameters  and  supporting  the  thrust  of 
deeper  changes  he  had  in  mind. 

“We  wanted  to  he  totally  content- 
driven,”  said  Vezza,  shortly  after  the 
early-October  debut  of  the  slightly 
slimmer  and  far  more  serious-looking 
design.  In  combination,  the  new  web 
width  and  new  design  support  that  ob¬ 
jective  by  enlarging  the  news  hole  with¬ 
in  the  same  number  of  now-smaller 
pages:  Savings  on  newsprint  allowed 
expansion  of  the  newsroom  staff,  while 
space  gained  in  part  from  discarding 
what  was  described  as  a  “terrible”  too- 
large  typeface,  boosted  the  volume  of 
editorial  content  by  about  10%. 

Redesigned  Herald  &  News  proto¬ 
types  at  50"  were  fleshed  out  with  ex¬ 


tra  wire  copy  when  it  was  found  that 
everything  that  once  fit  into  a  44-page 
paper  would  fit  into  a  paper  of  40 
smaller  pages  —  an  effect  achieved  by 
the  redesign,  not  by  the  anamorphic 
photo  reduction  of  pages  to  the  new 
width. 

But  the  same  physical  and  conceptu¬ 
al  constraints  that  boosted  the  news 
hole  diminished  other  aspects  of  the 
paper’s  content  and  appearance  —  ele¬ 
ments  that  Vezza  was  happy  to  jettison. 

Other  than  ads,  he  said,  “the  only 
color  you’ll  see  in  this  paper  is  in  the 
photographs.” 

And  even  there,  color  is  used  judi¬ 
ciously.  Use  of  other  art  also  has  been 
limited  to  a  minimum  of  “competent 
graphics.”  (Even  two-color  team  logos 
from  the  World  Series  that  managed  to 
sneak  onto  page  one  would  be  a  thing 
of  the  past,  said  Vezza). 

For  too  long,  his  paper  and  too 
many  others,  said  Vezza,  had  been 
moving  in  the  wrong  direction,  jam¬ 
ming  their  pages  full  of  unnecessary 
graphics,  tint  blocks,  large  color  type 
and  other  “gimmicks.”  Shorn  of  their 
identifying  nameplates,  the  publisher 
maintains,  too  many  of  today’s  news¬ 
papers  would  he  indistinguishable. 

Readers,  he  said,  are  bombarded 
throughout  the  day  with  loud  visual 
messages  competing  for  their  attention 
—  in  stores,  on  home  televisions,  even 
on  the  road  from  billboards  and  car  ra¬ 
dios. 

Vezza  said  he  believes  a  newspaper 
should  offer  readers  a  “relaxing  .  .  . 
cerebral  experience”  instead  of  adding 
to  the  “noise”  and  “clutter”  of  daily 
life.  “1  want  a  newspaper  for  people 
who  love  to  read  newspapers  —  not 
another  product  screaming  at  them.” 

With  that  in  mind,  Vezza  said  he  was 
all  hut  dropping  out  of  his  industry’s 
long-running  and  expensive  chase  for 
the  legions  of  TV  junkies  and  maga¬ 
zine  mavens  who  don’t  tead  news¬ 
papers. 

From  the  very  top,  the  Herald  & 
News  now  appears  quietly  conserva¬ 
tive.  Replacing  the  bold,  hlocky  name¬ 
plate  from  the  1980s  is  the  slender, 
more  elegant  type  used  by  the  forerun¬ 
ner  Passaic  Daily  News  in  the  last  cen¬ 
tury;  the  American  flag  was  retained, 
hut  in  an  older-style  rendering  reposi¬ 
tioned  in  the  center.  And  the  entire 
logoplate  is  printed  only  in  black. 

Below,  headlines  are  smaller  and 
color  and  black-and-white  photos  are 
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For  too  long,  his  paper  and  too  many  others,  said  publisher  Richard  Vezza, 
had  been  moving  in  the  wrong  direction,  jamming  their  pages  full  of 
unnecessary  graphics,  tint  blocks,  large  color  type  and  other  “gimmicks.” 
The  reduced  width  Herald  &  News  (right)  now  appears  quietly  conservative. 
Replacing  the  bold,  hlocky  nameplate  from  the  1980s  is  the  slender,  more 
elegant  type  used  by  the  forerunner  Passaic  Daily  News  in  the  last  century. 
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Currently  leading  a  redesign  of  the  In- 
telligencer /Record,  Doylestoum,  Pa., 
Alan  Jacobson  wrote  the  pagination  for- 
mats  for  a  redesign  at  the  Patriot,  Har¬ 
risburg,  Pa.  His  Publication  Design 
Qroup  also  was  -esponsible  for  the  for¬ 
mats  used  in  paginating  the  New  York 
Times. 


more  modestly  sized.  Graphics,  even 
the  almighty  weather  map,  virtually 
disappeared.  Spot  color  in  editorial  is 
gone.  So  are  feature  centerpieces.  The 
number  of  stories  appearing  on  section 
fronts  rose  from  five  to  seven.  The 
more  vertical  layout  employs  rules  and 
dispenses  with  boxes.  With  an  appre¬ 
ciative  nod  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
Vezza  pointed  to  the  “real  news  digest” 
running  down  the  left  side  of  the  page 
—  a  substantial  component  that  re¬ 
places  what  he  termed  mere  “ads”  for 
stories  that  appear  on  inside  pages. 

Vezza  and  his  staff  worked  with  con¬ 
sultant  Alan  Jacobson,  president  of 
Norfolk-based  Publication  Design 
Group,  to  arrive  at  a  design  that  sup¬ 
ported  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
what  Vezza  said  were  market  research, 
instincts  and  in-house  discussion.  The 
Herald  &  News  sought  to  stand  out  in 
northeastern  New  jersey’s  market  of 
overlapping  markets,  where  a  sub¬ 
scriber  or  single-copy  buyer  may  have  a 
choice  of  eight  dailies. 

And,  given  the  designs  of  some  of 
those  competitors’  pages,  “being  seri¬ 
ous,  quiet  and  thoughtful  in  today’s  so¬ 
ciety,”  Vezza  wrote  in  a  column,  “is 
probably  the  most  radical,  different 
thing”  a  newspaper  can  do. 

The  objective  was  an  “attractive  and 


traditional”  design  that  respected  read¬ 
ers’  ever  scarcer  time.  “Internally,”  he 
wrote,  “we  wanted  our  editorial  staff  to 
pick  up  the  paper  each  day  and  get  a 
strong  message  about  our  news  philos¬ 
ophy  through  our  design  .  .  ..” 

The  same  design,  it  was  hoped, 
would  divert  much  of  the  labor  once 
spent  on  layout  into  the  quality  of  the 
content. 

Reviewing  older  page  designs,  Jacob¬ 
son  even  vetted  60-year-old  copies  of 
the  Elizabeth  Daily  Journal  given  to 


him  by  Vezza.  Worried  that  the  effort 
might  do  little  more  than  replicate  a 
newspaper  from  the  1940s,  Vezza  wrote 
that  Jacobson  delivered  a  design  “far 
beyond  what  we  imagined  was  possi¬ 
ble”  —  and  one  that  complements 
rather  than  fights  the  new  paper’s  slim¬ 
mer  shape. 

Thinking  that  similar  redesigns  else¬ 
where  are  unlikely,  Jacobson  neverthe¬ 
less  is  confident  that  more  designs  will 
“consider  content  first  and  foremost” 
and  “adjust  to  reduced  page  widths.” 


For  more  information 


COMPREHENSIVE  INFORMATION 
on  web-width  reduction  is  available 
from  the  Newspaper  Association  of 
America  and  Rockwell  Graphic  Sys¬ 
tems. 

Groups  within  the  NAA’s  web-width 
task  force,  chaired  by  Tribune  Co.  chief 
executive  John  Madigan,  examined  the 
technical,  economic  and  marketing  as¬ 
pects  of  converting  to  a  50"  web  width. 
Begun  in  summer  and  completed  in  two 
months,  the  studies  were  probably  “the 
fastest  NAA  ever  moved,”  said  the  or¬ 
ganization’s  newspaper  services  director, 
John  Rodney. 

The  groups’  collected  findings,  re¬ 
leased  in  a  printed  report  packaged 
with  related  software  and  a  sample 
newspaper,  can  be  ordered  from  the 
NAA  at  800/651-4622. 

The  report  does  not  represent  recom¬ 
mendations  by  the  NAA.  But,  said 
Rodney,  while  “web  width  is  not  our 
business”  as  far  as  setting  or  promoting 
industry  standards,  the  Standard  Ad¬ 
vertising  Unit  is.  And  so  far,  he  added, 
“there  is  no  activity  suggesting  there 
will  be  a  new  SAU  size.” 

While  $50  buys  NAA  members  the 
full  report  on  all  the  implications  of 
changing  to  a  50"  web,  anyone  interest¬ 
ed  only  in  the  mechanical  changes  in¬ 
volved  in  converting  printing  equip¬ 
ment  can  obtain  fairly  detailed  reports 
at  no  cost  from  Rockwell. 

Prepared  in  versions  for  older  (letter- 
press  and  Metro/Metroliner  offset)  and 
newer  (Headliner  Offset,  Colorliner, 
Metrocolor)  Goss  presses,  the  reports 
are  of  particular  interest  to  Rockwell 
customers  but  are  made  available  to 
anyone. 

Rockwell  Graphic  Systems  large 
newspaper  products  director  Mickey 
Bella  put  together  analyses  of  require¬ 


ments  for  converting  old  and  new  Goss 
presses  to  handle  50"  webs.  Highly  de¬ 
tailed  versions  were  submitted  to  the 
NAA. 

Copies  of  versions  Bella  distributed 
at  his  presentation  to  the  International 
Newspaper  Group’s  September  meeting 
in  Cleveland  are  available  from  Rock¬ 
well  at  708/850-6680. 

Comics  on  a 
shrinking  web 

A  SYNDICATE  EXECUTIVE  has  con¬ 
tacted  the  head  of  the  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America  to  express  concern 
about  how  reduced  web  widths  may  af¬ 
fect  comics. 

In  a  letter  to  NAA  president  Cath- 
leen  Black,  Universal  Press  Syndicate 
vice  president/editorial  director  Lee 
Salem  wrote:  “Since  the  last  major  web- 
width  reduction  in  the  early  1980s, 
we’ve  noticed  a  dramatic  increase  in 
complaints  from  readers  saying  that 
comics  are  too  hard  to  read.” 

He  added  that  “Calvin  and  Hobbes” 
creator  Bill  Watterson  cited  space  con¬ 
straints  as  one  reason  for  ending  his 
hugely  popular  Universal  strip  as  of 
Dec.  31. 

Salem  wrote  that  reducing  web 
widths  even  more  “will  lead  inevitably 
to  young,  potential  comic  artists  seeking 
outlets  elsewhere  (the  Web?  CD- 
ROMs?),  to  current  artists  becoming  re¬ 
sentful  of  a  medium  that  cares  little  for 
their  contribution,  and  to  readers  hav¬ 
ing  yet  another  reason”  to  not  buy  pa¬ 
pers. 

The  NAA  has  examined  technical 
and  commercial  implications  of  reduc¬ 
ing  web  widths,  but  has  taken  no  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  matter. 
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News  Tech 


Converting  to  50" 

Knight-Ridder  manager  outlines  mechanical 
changes  required  for  weh-width  reductions , 
compares  ways  to  create  narrower  pages 
and  reports  estimated  costs  and  savings 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

“YOU  HAVE  TO  lay  off  a  lot  of  people 
to  make  up  for  the  price  of  newsprint,” 
Robin  Shank  told  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Newspaper  Flexo  Users  Group. 

For  the  more  than  175  attending  the 
mid-October  meeting  in  San  Francis¬ 
co,  the  Knight-Ridder  print  quality 
manager  outlined  a  possible  alterna¬ 
tive:  Trim  the  paper,  not  the  staff. 

Shank  cited  the  size  and  age  of 
presses  —  probably  the  most  expen¬ 
sive,  complex  and  time-consuming  part 
of  a  web-width  reduction  —  as  the  two 
general  issues  to  consider  in  deciding 
whether  to  change  to  50"-wide 
newsprint  rolls. 

For  users  of  flexo  presses,  many  con¬ 
version  issues  regarding  the  age  of 
presses,  inkers  and  plate  lock-ups  will 
not  apply.  Not  intended  as  a  compre¬ 
hensive  list  or  description  of  the 
changes  involved  (see  preceding  page 
for  information  sources).  Shank’s  re¬ 
marks  nevertheless  give  some  idea  of 
the  scope  of  the  work  involved  in  a 
conversion  project. 

According  to  manufacturers,  said 
Shank,  an  operation  running  one  press 
with  one  folder  should  plan  to  be  out 
of  commission  for  two  to  four  days. 
Generally,  in  comparison  with  older 
machines,  “the  difficulty  of  converting 
isn’t  going  to  be  as  bad,”  she  said,  for 
presses  not  more  than  10  years  old  and 
not  designed  to  handle  webs  wider 
than  56". 

Pressroom 

To  handle  a  50"  web,  most  pressroom 
modifications  that  Shank  listed  involve 
the  formers  and  folder:  former  boards 
must  be  narrowed  and  brought  togeth¬ 
er;  a  narrower  pedestal  may  be  needed; 
changes  probably  will  have  to  be  made 
to  handwheels  and  the  carriage;  new 
cross-association  gears  and  brackets 
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not  the  fact  that  you  might  go  to  50 
inches.  .  .  .  It’s  literally  how  you  get 
there.” 

—  Robin  Shank,  print  quality  manager, 
Knight-Ridder  Inc. 


may  be  needed  on  both  sides  of  a  fold¬ 
er;  expansion  boards  on  a  3:2  folder 
must  be  moved  to  the  right  width;  fold¬ 
ing  cylinder  pins  will  have  to  be  moved 
or  removed;  untimed  second  fold  rollers 
that  are  not  undercut  will  need  no 
change,  but  those  that  are  untimed  and 
undercut  or  timed  and  not  adjustable 
must  be  replaced;  delivery  conveyor 
belts  probably  will  have  to  be  respaced. 

Changes  on  print  units  include  the 
plate  lock-ups,  fountain  seals,  web  de¬ 
tectors  and  automatic  color  registration 
systems. 

Newspapers  with  longer  cut-offs  may 
want  to  assess  the  visual  effect  of  re¬ 
taining  page  depth  while  narrowing  the 
width.  Some  publishers,  said  Shank,  are 
considering  a  21"  cut-off.  While  Knight- 


Ridder  looked  at  the  shorter  cut-off. 
Shank  said,  “we  did  some  numbers  . .  . 
and  didn’t  really  see  that  it  was  cost  jus¬ 
tified.” 

RTFs  with  newer  running-belt  ten¬ 
sioning  probably  will  need  software 
changes.  Adjustment  to  those  with  stat¬ 
ic-belt  systems  will  probably  be  minor, 
except  for  older  equipment  that  will  re¬ 
quire  mechanical  modification.  Large, 
multipress  sites  were  warned  to  expect 
to  temporarily  manage  two  sets  of  dif¬ 
ferent  size  newsprint  rolls,  plates  and 
other  supplies. 

In  the  angle  bars,  roller  bars  probably 
will  have  to  be  removed  to  have  new 
grooves  cut.  Brackets  would  have  to  be 
repositioned,  with  retooling  for  new  set 
screws.  Shank  also  noted  that  the  dust- 
collection  system  may  also  need  conver¬ 
sion. 

Depending  on  the  amount  of 
preparatory  work  accomplished  by  a 
customer,  most  press  manufacturers  say 
conversion  time  will  range  from  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  weeks  to  a  couple  of  months  per 
press,  according  to  Shank.  At  least  two 
press  makers  are  reportedly  gearing  up 
to  have  on  hand  a  stock  of  parts  for 
conversions. 

According  to  one  estimate,  said 
Shank,  if  the  whole  industry  undertakes 
conversion  at  the  same  time,  manufac¬ 
turers’  parts  inventories  will  be  rapidly 
depleted. 

“It  could  take  anywhere  from  two  to 
three  or  four  years  for  the  entire  indus¬ 
try  to  convert,”  she  said.  Already,  she 
added,  manufacturers  are  backed-up  in 
meeting  the  demand  for  engineering 
drawings. 

Prepress 

Shank  outlined  three  options  for  pre¬ 
press  to  create  pages  compatible  with 
the  reduced  web  width. 

“The  biggest  issue,”  she  said,  “  ...  is 
not  the  fact  that  you  might  go  to  50 
inches.  .  .  .  It’s  literally  how  you  get 
there.” 

The  choice,  she  said,  has  implica¬ 
tions  not  only  for  equipment,  but  also 
for  the  entire  editorial  and  advertising 
departments. 

Anamorphic  shrinking  —  optically 
or  digitally  reducing  page  width  without 
affecting  depth  —  is  perhaps  the  easiest 
method. 

(See  Converting  on  page  44) 
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Washington  Post 
to  adopt  50^'  web 

Prints  test  copies  on  converted  Metroliner  in  Quebec 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

COPIES  OF  THE  Washington  Post 
that  roll  off  new  Mitsubishi  keyless  off¬ 
set  presses  will  be  shorter  and  slimmer. 
Installation  of  the  presses  is  two  years 
away,  but  some  Post  readers  already 
have  seen  the  future  and  “liked  the  size 
of  the  new  paper,”  said  production  vice 
president  Michael  Clurman. 

The  equipment  (E&P,  June  24,  p. 
10)  was  planned  and  ordered  for  54" 
webs,  but  “will  be  delivered  with  50"" 
width  as  the  web  size,”  said  Clurman. 

“With  all  the  debate  going  on  over 
the  past  six  months,”  he  said,  “we 
made  an  internal  decision  that  we 
wanted  to  print  with  a  50""  web.” 

Clurman  said  he  went  back  to  Mit¬ 
subishi  to  negotiate  the  change  to  50"", 
which  came  at  a  cost.  The  decision 
came  “late  enough  so  that  there  had  to 
be  some  reengineering,”  he  said,  “but. .  . 
before  any  steel  had  been  cut.” 

While  the  press  will  not  be  smaller 
overall,  Clurman  said  he  was  unsure  if 
in  future  it  will  be  easily  convertible  to 
a  wider  web,  “because  a  good  deal  of 
the  engineering  isn’t  complete  yet.” 

“The  newsroom  has  been  asked  to 
take  a  look  at  the  design  of  the  paper 
with  50  inches  in  mind,”  Clurman  said 
last  month.  “We’re  at  the  point  now 
where  we’re  trying  to  help  them  under¬ 
stand  what  the  dimensions  are  and 
some  of  the  other  implications.” 

A  redesign  was  in  the  works  anyway 
because  with  its  new  presses,  the  Post 
would  be  changing  its  cut-off  from 
23V16""  to  22"".  The  redesign  will  now  fit 
a  narrower  and  shorter  page. 

Test  copies  run  at  I2V2""  x  22"" 
“helped  us  make  our  decision,”  said 
Clurman.  Art  existing  edition  remade 
to  the  new  dimensions  was  given  to  fo¬ 
cus  groups.  Their  responses  “showed 
that  our  readers  really  liked  it,”  said 
Clurman.  “So  this  is  not  simply  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  ‘let’s  see  if  we  can’t  find  a  way 
to  bring  newsprint  costs  down.’  ” 

With  reset  type  and  reshot  photos 
on  section  fronts  and  some  photo-re¬ 
duced  inside  pages,  the  test  copies 


“The  newsroom  has  been  asked  to  take 
a  look  at  the  design  of  the  paper  with 
50  inches  in  mind.” 

—  Michael  Clurman,  production  vice 
president,  Washington  Post 


were  printed  by  Le  Soleil.  The  Quebec 
City  daily’s  Goss  Metroliner,  which 
once  printed  the  Baltimore  Sun,  was 
converted  for  a  50""  web  by  Bob  Ray  & 
Associates,  Algonquin,  Ill. 

With  annual  newsprint  consumption 
of  about  a  quarter-million  tons  to  pro¬ 
duce  almost  800,000  weekday  copies 
and  more  than  1.1  million  Sunday 
copies  of  the  Post,  the  potential  for 
savings  is  hard  to  ignore. 

Numbers  that  large  suggest  that  cut¬ 
ting  annual  newsprint  consumption  by 
several  thousand  tons  will  save  the 
Post  millions  of  dollars.  Though  the 
amount  of  savings  that  makes  its  way 
to  the  bottom  line  cannot  be  predict¬ 
ed,  the  Post,  folded  to  12'/2""  and  cut  at 
22"",  may  be  able  to  extract  more  than 
30,000  extra  printed  pages  from  each 
metric  ton  of  newsprint. 

“VCe  looked  very  carefully  at  what 
would  be  involved  with  converting  our 
existing  presses  to  a  50""  web  prior  to 


the  installation  of  the  new  presses,” 
Clurman  said.  “For  reasons  of  com¬ 
plexity,  given  the  magnitude  of  the 
change  that  we’re  going  through  with 
our  new  presses,  we  decided  not  to 
convert  our  existing  presses. ...” 

But  the  conversion  can  certainly  be 
made,  he  added.  “My  operations  group 
went  back  with  the  answer,  after  our 
study,  that,  yes  we  could  do  it.  We  had 
vendors  in  —  going  over  the  presses  in 
detail,  examining  what  would  be  in¬ 
volved,  and  we  got  a  formal  quote  to 
do  it.  So  I  was  prepared  to  say  yes.” 

D.C.  area  weeklies 
converting  to  50'^ 

TIMES  COMMUNITY  Newspapers’ 
16  weeklies  that  circulate  200,000 
copies  throughout  the  Virginia  suburbs 
of  Washington,  D.C.,  will  be  printed  on 
12'/2""-wide  pages  when  the  company  be¬ 
gins  printing  on  rolls  of  50""-wide 
newsprint  next  year. 

The  eight-unit  Goss  Metroliner  that 
now  prints  all  the  papers  on  54""-wide 
rolls  will  be  converted  by  Rockwell 
Graphic  Systems  to  handle  a  50""  web, 
according  to  Times  Community  chair¬ 
man  and  publisher  Arthur  W.  Arundel. 
At  the  same  time,  the  group’s  two 
tabloid  papers  will  become  broadsheets. 
“It’s  going  to  simplify  production  for  us,” 
said  Arundel. 

No  final  decision  has  been  made  on 
how  prepress  will  prepare  T"  narrower 
pages.  At  the  outset,  said  the  publish¬ 
er,  maintaining  editorial  and  advertis¬ 
ing  quality  standards  is  of  greatest  con¬ 
cern.  Methods  being  tested  include  re¬ 
making  pages  at  new  column  widths 
and  anamorphically  shrinking  pages 
made  up  at  the  current  size.  Arundel 
credited  the  Newspaper  Association  of 
America’s  “superior”  web-width  reduc¬ 
tion  studies  for  their  “immense  help” 
on  the  project.  While  acknowledging 
“substantial  savings  in  newsprint,”  he 
said  the  conversion  to  a  narrower  width 
is  “driven  by  a  more  reader-friendly 
newspaper.”  In  their  new  dimensions, 
he  said,  the  papers  will  be  more  conve¬ 
nient  for  everyone  —  from  the  com¬ 
muter  on  public  transportation  to  the 
parent  trying  to  read  the  day’s  news 
while  holding  a  baby. 

“We’ve  done  focus  groups  with  read¬ 
ers  and  advertisers,”  said  Arundel,  who 
expects  the  change  will  occasion  no 
more  than  the  “minimal”  resistance  ex¬ 
perienced  by  Canadian  papers  already 
converted  to  50"".  —  Jim  Rosenberg 
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Interactive  Communications 


Election  news 
goes  online 

LEXIS'NEXIS,  THE  online  research 
database,  said  it  will  launch  compre¬ 
hensive  1996  election  coverage  culled 
from  over  5,800  sources  of  news,  public 
records  and  legislative  information. 

“In  essence,  we’re  providing  a  one- 
stop  shop  for  1996  election  informa¬ 
tion,”  said  Joseph  C.  Rhyne,  a  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Dayton,  Ohio-based  com¬ 
pany  (http://www.lexis-nexis.com/ 
election96.). 

Coverage  includes  these  elements:  1. 
a  campaign  library  of  federal  and  state 
campaign  finance  reports,  congressional 
voting  records,  debate  and  TV  tran¬ 
scripts,  election  histories,  polls  and  an 
Associated  Press  election  database;  2. 
an  easy  feature  tracks  hot  elections  and 
issues  and  includes  preconstructed 
searches;  3.  exclusive  transcripts  of  po¬ 
litical  events  from  the  Federal  Docu¬ 
ment  Clearing  House  plus  press  releas¬ 
es,  speeches,  campaign  schedules  and 
position  papers;  4.  TrendPlus,  a  system 
for  tracking  political  trends  and  gauging 
public  opinions;  5.  a  full-text  collection 
of  public  opinion  polls  from  the  Roper 
Center  for  Public  Opinion  Research. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  and  San  Diego  Dnion-Tri- 


bune,  Lexis-Nexis  said  it  will  provide 
online  research  assistance  to  journalists 
and  political  professionals  at  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  and  Republican  Conventions. 

Pioneer  Press 
leaps  online 

THE  ST.  PAUL  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press 
is  offering  newspaper  content  and  In¬ 
ternet  access  on  a  new  online  service, 
PioneerPlanet. 

“As  Minnesota’s  first  newspaper  be¬ 
comes  Minnesota’s  first  newspaper  fully 
on  the  Internet,  we  believe  Pioneer- 
Planet  will  be  the  leading  destination 
for  Twin  Cities  electronic  information 
customers,”  said  president  and  publish¬ 
er  Peter  Ridden 

After  the  December  launch,  the  pa¬ 
per  will  offer  Internet  access,  available 
by  calling  a  local  number,  through  In- 
fiNet,  a  joint  venture  of  Pioneer  Press 
parent  company  Knight-Ridder  Inc.  and 
Landmark  Communications.  InfiNet 
offers  24-hour  technical  support,  100 
hours  free  access  a  month  and  free  soft¬ 
ware  for  browsing  and  e-mail. 

Newspaper  and  Internet  services  are 
separate  but  linked. 

A  free  introductory  period  allows  In¬ 
ternet  users  to  try  out  PioneerPlanet 


(http://www.pioneerplanet.com).  Then 
a  “small  subscription  fee”  is  charged  for 
PioneerPlanet,  but  Internet  access  cus¬ 
tomers  get  the  online  newspaper  free. 

Plans  call  for  the  entire  contents  of 
the  newspaper,  including  classified  ads, 
to  go  online.  Included  will  be  supple¬ 
mentary  sources  such  as  Insiders’  Guide 
to  the  Twin  Cities,  a  400-page  guide 
published  by  the  Pioneer  Press  and  In¬ 
siders’  Guides  Inc.;  the  newspaper’s 
archives,  searchable  for  free  from  1987 ; 
and  an  electronic  searching  tool  that 
scans  newspapers  and  wire  services  for 
news  on  subjects  defined  by  subscribers. 

“Whether  you’re  searching  for  a  new 
restaurant  or  the  complete  text  of  the 
governor’s  speech  or  the  Minneapolis 
Institute  of  Arts’  Web  site,  PioneerPlan¬ 
et  will  have  the  answers,”  said  David  A. 
Fryxell,  the  former  feature  editor  who  is 
directing  the  project  with  new  media 
director  Lem  Lloyd. 

The  service  is  developing  ad  rates  for 
hot  links  to  advertisers’  sites  and  is 
seeking  community  groups  to  generate 
information  for  the  service. 

The  online  service  extends  the  alter¬ 
native  services  begun  last  year  with  the 
telephone  and  facsimile  service  called 
the  Line,  which  gets  18,000  calls  a 
month. 

New  York  Times  on 
Dow  Jones  online 

THE  NEW  YORK  Times  has  agreed  to 
allow  Dow  Jones  &  Co.  to  provide  the 
full  text  of  90  days  worth  of  Times  sto¬ 
ries  to  North  American  subscribers  to 
Dow  Jones  News/Retrieval,  beginning 
in  January.  The  deal  expands  an 
arrangement  begun  in  1994  that  al¬ 
lowed  only  news  from  that  day’s  Times 
on  the  electronic  service. 

E&P  Web  site 
in  top  5% 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Co.’s  home 
page  (http://www.mediainfo.com/ed- 
pub)  has  been  rated  in  the  top  5%  of 
Internet  sites  ranked  by  Point  Survey 
(http://www.pointcom.com/).  Point  Sur¬ 
vey  says  its  ratings  are  based  on  the 
judgment  of  users  and  reviewers. 


The  Future  of  Publishing 
Has  a  New  Address  — 

http;// wvy^.presslink.com 


And  if  you  have  a  computer  and  a  modem, 
you’re  already  in  the  neighborhood. 

At  the  intersection  where  Presslink  and  the  World 
Wide  Web  meet,  you’ll  discover  an  extraordinary 
selection  of  text,  photos,  and  infographics  from  over 
75  of  the  world’s  most  respected  news  sources  — 
everything  you  need  at  one  stop.  It’s  as  easy  as 
point,  click,  and  publish. 

Find  out  more  about  this  ground  breaking  site 
in  electronic  commerce. 

Visit  us  at  httpyAcww.presslink.com 
Send  us  e-mail:  info@presslink.com  or  give  us  a 
call  at  800.717.7706  in  the  USA  and  703.758.1740  everywhere  else. 


PRESSUNK,  INC. 

A  KnighHUddar  Canip«i)r 
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Associated  Press 
goes  multimedia 

EXTENDING  BEYOND  TEXT,  pic¬ 
tures,  audiotex  and  video,  the  Associat¬ 
ed  Press  is  packaging  them  all  together 
into  multimedia  news  programming  for 
member  newspapers  and  broadcasters 
to  market  in  their  online  services. 

Plans  call  for  service  to  begin  early  in 
1996. 

Programming  will  be  distributed  on 
the  Web  and  will  be  updated  continu¬ 
ously  to  keep  pace  with  events,  AP  said, 
and  access  to  the  news  agency’s  text 
archives  will  be  included  later  next  year. 
Plans  call  for  APTV,  the  agency’s  new 
international  TV  service,  to  supply 
video. 

“This  new  service  is  an  extension  of 
the  role  we  have  historically  played  for 
our  members  as  a  supplier  of  news  in 
whatever  form  they  require,”  AP  presi¬ 
dent  and  CEO  Louis  D.  Boccardi  said. 

AP  has  formed  a  multimedia  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  New  York  headquarters  and 
named  James  M.  Kennedy,  who  has 
been  a  business  editor  for  seven  years, 
as  director.  Ruth  Gersh,  assistant  to 
Boccardi,  was  named  editor,  and  Mark 
Berns,  director  of  product  development 
for  technical  operations,  got  the  job  of 
making  the  technology  work. 

Hank  Ackerman,  a  membership  ex¬ 
ecutive,  got  the  job  of  selling  sell  it. 
Prices  had  not  been  set. 

Members  can  use  AP’s  multimedia 
programming  to  supplement  local  on¬ 
line  content  and  can  brand  it  with  ei¬ 
ther  the  newspaper’s  name  or  AP’s. 

L.A.  Times  exits 
Prodigy,  for  now 

THE  LOS  ANGELES  Times  is  moving 
its  TimesLink  online  service,  with 
21,000  subscribers,  to  the  Internet’s 
World  Wide  Web  beginning  early  next 
year. 

The  move  by  the  largest  newspaper- 
based,  paid  online  service  reflects  the 
explosive  use  of  the  Web  and  its 
promise  of  reaching  a  wider  audience. 

In  the  rapidly  evolving  online  world, 
it  is  important  to  go  where  the  cus¬ 
tomers  —  both  users  and  advertisers  — 
are  going,”  said  Times  publisher  and 
CEO  Richard  Schlosberg  III. 

The  one-year-old  TimesLink  was 
named  best  online  publication  last  year 
by  the  online  newsletter  Interactive 
Publishing  Alert. 


The  change  to  the  simpler,  standard¬ 
ized  Hypertext  Markup  Language 
(HTML),  which  is  less  labor  intensive 
than  Prodigy’s  proprietary  language,  will 
idle  22  of  TimesLink’s  44  staffers, 
though  some  will  be  offered  jobs  at  the 
newspaper. 

Plans  call  for  the  Web  site  to  offer 
everything  the  current  service  does, 
mostly  for  free  but  with  charges  for  fea¬ 
tures  such  as  archive  searches. 

TimesLink  will  remain  with  Prodigy 
until  early  1996,  but  subscribers  will  be 
invited  to  test  the  Web  service  later  this 
year. 

The  Times’  move  does  not  herald  a 
newspaper  exodus  from  Prodigy,  said 
spokesman  Michael  Darcy.  In  fact,  the 
Times  is  discussing  alternatives  for  con¬ 
tinuing  as  a  branded  content  provider 
to  Prodigy. 

Moreover,  Prodigy  is  encouraging  its 
newspaper  affiliates  to  establish  a  Web 
presence,  Darcy  said. 

That  way,  one  type  of  comarketing 
agreement  allows  a  newspaper  to  refer 
print  readers  to  the  newspaper’s  Web 
edition,  accessed  through  Prodigy’s 
Web  access,  and  share  the  revenues  the 
usage  generates,  as  in  the  deal  with  the 
Houston  Post’s  online  service. 

“This  is  the  next  generation  of  news¬ 
papers  online,”  Darcy  declared.  “We 
think  the  World  Wide  Web  is  great  be¬ 
cause  it’s  the  open  standard  we’re  look¬ 
ing  for.  We  can  still  develop  an  exclu¬ 
sive  relationship  or  an  open  one. 

“We  think  it’s  going  to  benefit  Prodi¬ 
gy  and  newspapers,  and  we’re  interested 
in  cutting  similar  deals,”  Darcy  com¬ 
mented. 

The  Times  is  the  first  paper  to  with¬ 
draw  from  exclusive  Prodigy  distribu¬ 
tion.  Prodigy  has  agreements  with 
about  10  dailies,  including  the  Atlanta 
Journal-Constitution,  Newsday  and 
Providence  Journal-Bulletin. 

—  George  Garneau 

L.A.  Times,  Pactel 
go  separate  ways 

TIMES  MIRROR  CO.  and  Pacific  Tele- 
sis  Group  have  abandoned  their  plans 
to  jointly  create  an  electronic  informa¬ 
tion  and  home  shopping  service. 

The  companies  blamed  changes  in 
the  marketplace,  primarily  the  explosive 
growth  of  the  Internet,  where  con¬ 
sumers  and  businesses  mingle  freely. 

When  they  formed  ESS  Ventures  in 
January  1994,  they  intended  it  to  help 
Los  Angeles  area  shoppers  buy  anything 


they  wanted  over  the  phone  in  a  kind 
of  hybrid  between  newspaper  classi¬ 
fieds,  yellow  pages  and  operator  assis¬ 
tance.  The  alliance  had  20  employees 
but  never  launched  a  business. 

Both  companies  vowed  to  form  their 
own  electronic  shopping  and  interac¬ 
tive  TV  Services.  Pactel  is  folding  much 
of  EEC  into  its  Tele-TV  project,  an  ef¬ 
fort  with  two  other  Baby  Bells  to  offer 
electronic  shopping,  TV  and  informa¬ 
tion  over  phone  lines. 

Times  Mirror  is  planning  to  move  its 
TimesLink  online  information  service 
from  the  Prodigy  network  to  the  World 
Wide  Web  in  early  1996  and  is  con¬ 
tributing  its  help-wanted  classified  ad 
database  to  a  national  online  employ¬ 
ment  service  with  five  other  metro  pa¬ 
pers. 

Election  Web  site 
seeks  ad  support 

THE  WASHINGTON  POST  Co.’s 
Digital  Inc.  new  media  subsidiary  and 
Newsweek  magazine  are  planning  with 
ABC  News  to  launch  a  World  Wide 
Web  site  called  ElectionLine  to  provide 
election  coverage  next  year. 

They  promise  a  comprehensive  array 
of  information  on  presidential  and  con¬ 
gressional  races,  plus  in  significant  gu¬ 
bernatorial  and  local  elections. 

Plans  call  for  a  January  launch  from  a 
base  at  Digital  Ink  headquarters  in 
Rosslyn,  Va.,  across  the  Potomac  River 
from  Washington,  D.C. 

The  service  hopes  to  combine  the 
three  organizations’  news-gathering,  re¬ 
porting  and  editing  to  produce  and  de¬ 
liver  text,  video,  audio,  statistics  and 
still  pictures  —  with  the  help  of  tech¬ 
nology  from  Digital  Equipment  Corp.’s 
64-bit  Alpha  computer  architecture, 
designed  end  to  allow  huge  numbers  of 
users  to  access  giant  volumes  of  infor¬ 
mation.  The  concept  was  tested  in  1994 
when  California  put  its  election  results 
on  the  Internet  live. 

All  three  participants  plan  to  sell  ads, 
expected  to  come  mainly  from  national 
marketers,  political  candidates  and  in¬ 
terest  groups. 

“For  the  first  time,  people  can  access 
at  one  site  a  wealth  of  current  and  his¬ 
torical  election  information  from  three 
leading  news  organizations,”  Alan  G. 
Spoon,  Washington  Post  Co.  president 
said,  describing  the  service  as  “a  key 
step  in  expanding  our  traditional  fran¬ 
chises  into  new  media.” 
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Crain  creator  is  an 
atypical  auto  writer 

‘Wheels  lOT  columnist  Jayne  O’Donnell  is  one 
of  a  small  number  of  women  in  car  journalism 


by  David  As  tor 

FOR  FIVE  YEARS,  Jayne  O’Donnell 
self-syndicated  a  car  feature  aimed  at 
women.  Then,  in  1994,  she  signed  with 
Crain  News  Service  to  do  an  auto  col¬ 
umn  aimed  at  all  drivers. 

Why  the  change? 

“Sometimes  I  had  to  stretch  a  little 
for  the  women’s  angle,”  O’Donnell  re¬ 
called.  “There  is  so  much  information 
about  cars  that  is  not  gender-specific.” 

And  O’Donnell  said  she  came  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  doing  an  auto  column  geared 
toward  women  may  have  been  “conde¬ 
scending,”  given  the  fact  that  females 
are  such  a  significant  segment  of  the 
driving  public. 

“Women  now  buy  half  the  cars,” 
O’Donnell  noted,  by  way  of  example. 
“And  they  research  their  automotive 
buys  more  than  men  ....  There  are  a 
lot  of  women  who  know  an  awful  lot 
about  cars.” 

O’Donnell  herself  is  a  car  expert. 


but  —  unlike  some  people  in  the  heav¬ 
ily  male  field  of  auto  journalism  — 
she’s  not  fixated  with  what’s  under  the 
hood.  So  her  weekly  “Wheels  101”  fea¬ 
ture  is  virtually  free  of  “horsepower 
hype”  and  technical  jargon. 

“I  try  to  make  things  easily  under¬ 
standable  for  a  general  audience,”  said 
O’Donnell,  who  also  writes  for  USA 
Today  and  several  magazines. 

The  Washington,  D.C.,  resident 
doesn’t  review  specific  autos  for  her 
Crain  column,  although  she  may  do  a 
general  overview  of  categories  such  as 
station  wagons,  minivans,  sport  utility 
vehicles,  and  so  on. 

What  O’Donnell  often  writes  about 
are  auto  safety  issues,  including  those 
relating  to  seat  belts,  air  bags,  antilock 
braking  systems  and  government  crash 
tests.  She  also  covers  topics  ranging 
from  car-dealer  practices  to  quick-lube 
places. 

“I  try  to  touch  on  everything  a  per¬ 
son  needs  to  know  about  buying,  dri¬ 


Jayne  O’Donnell 


ving  and  maintaining  a  car,”  she  said. 

O’Donnell  herself  drives  several 
dozen  vehicles  a  year.  Auto  manufac¬ 
turers  have  press  fleets,  and  O’Donnell 
—  like  other  car  writers  —  gets  a  new 
set  of  wheels  to  evaluate  every  week. 

“It’s  a  nice  perk,  I  suppose,”  she  said, 
while  emphasizing  that  it’s  also  a  nec¬ 
essary  one.  O’Donnell  noted  that  she 
is  one  of  25  jurors  for  the  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Car  of  the  Year  Awards,  and  that 
auto  writers  have  to  keep  up  with  new 
vehicle  developments  and  features. 
The  only  way  to  do  this  is  to  drive  as 
many  models  as  possible. 

She  added  that  auto  manufacturers 
also  benefit  from  press  fleets,  because 
they  get  feedback  about  what’s  right 
and  what’s  wrong  with  their  products. 

O’Donnell  said  she  has  never  let  the 
use  of  these  cars  affect  her  objectivity, 
and  has  never  been  pressured  by  a 
manufacturer  to  do  a  positive  review. 

Driving  a  different  vehicle  every 
week  can  be  an  interesting  experience. 

“By  the  time  you  find  out  where  the 
windshield  wipers  are,  you  have  to  give 
the  car  back,”  laughed  O’Donnell. 

Also,  different  cars  draw  different 
reactions.  The  columnist  recalled  that 
when  she  drove  a  Corvette,  truck  dri¬ 
vers  suddenly  started  treating  her  like 
she  was  “literally  a  fast  woman”! 

Speaking  of  fast,  O’Donnell  reached 
a  speed  of  100  miles  an  hour  driving  in 
this  May’s  Dodge  Neon  Celebrity 
Challenge  in  Connecticut.  Others  at 
the  race  included  stars  from  TV  shows 
such  as  Melrose  Place  and  Dr.  Quinn, 
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Medicine  Woman. 

“It  was  lots  of  fun,”  said  the  colum¬ 
nist,  who  is  a  graduate  of  the  Bob  Bon- 
durant  School  of  High  Performance 
Driving. 

O’Donnell,  35,  majored  in  journal¬ 
ism  and  minored  in  political  science  at 
the  University  of  Maryland,  and  then 
did  graduate  work  in  business  adminis¬ 
tration  at  George  Washington  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Starting  in  1981,  O’Donnell  covered 
Capitol  Hill  for  several  publications, 
including  Roll  Call.  She  began  doing 
auto  writing  in  1986. 

One  thing  the  columnist  enjoys 
about  her  current  beat  is  that  car  man¬ 
ufacturers,  unlike  politicians,  put  out 
an  actual  product. 

A  portion  of  O’Donnell’s  journalis¬ 
tic  product  began  appearing  in  USA 
Today  in  1993,  when  she  was  hired  as  a 
part-time  special  correspondent  cover¬ 
ing  auto-safety  issues  and  other  car 
topics. 

The  award-winning  writer  is  also 
Washington  correspondent  for  Crain’s 
AutoWeek  magazine,  contributing  edi¬ 
tor  to  CarSmart  and  Washingtonian 
magazines,  auto  correspondent  for 
Latina  Style  magazine,  and  a  free-lancer 
for  publications  such  as  Mademoiselle 
and  Better  Homes  &  Gardens. 

In  addition,  O’Donnell  appears 
monthly  on  CBS-TV’s  syndicated  Day 
&  Date  show,  and  is  trying  to  syndicate 
a  series  of  consumer-oriented  auto  seg¬ 
ments  for  TV  stations. 

KRT  is  distributing 
‘I  Hear  Ya’  column 

AN  ADVICE  COLUMN  addressing 
the  problems  facing  minorities  and 
young  people  is  being  offered  by 
Knight-Ridder/Tribune  News  Service. 

“I  Hear  Ya,”  which  appears  in  the 
Fort  Lauderdale  Sun-Sentinel,  is  by 
family  counselor  and  former  teacher 
June  Hall. 

Tribune  comic  strip 
features  young  man 

THE  “ADVENTURES  OF  Aaron”  has 
been  launched  by  Tribune  Media  Ser¬ 
vices. 

Aaron  Warner’s  comic  “follows  the 
exploits,  fantasies  and  everyday  events 
of  a  hormonally  charged  young  man 
with  a  penchant  for  outrageous  misad¬ 
venture,”  according  to  the  syndicate. 


The  strip  currently  runs  in  several 
dailies  in  Warner’s  home  state  of 
Michigan.  It  has  also  spawned  comic 
books,  a  CD-ROM,  a  rock  musical  and 
licensed  merchandise. 

Prior  to  creating  “Adventures,”  the 
award-winning  Warner  worked  as  an 
illustrator  and  editorial  cartoonist  for 
the  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer, 
contributed  political  cartoons  to  the 
National  Law  Journal,  taught  courses 
in  comic  art  at  Michigan  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  more. 


Asia  and  Europe.  Many  of  the  articles 
are  provided  by  the  Medical  Tribune 
News  Service,  which  is  marketed  by 
the  syndicate. 

Users  can  talk  about  the  stories  in  a 
discussion  forum. 

“Your  Health  Daily”  also  includes 
electronic  links  to  other  Internet  sites, 
including  those  for  the  American 
Medical  Association,  British  Medical 
journal  and  World  Health  Organiza¬ 
tion. 


Fred  LasswelPs  art 
is  featured  in  show 

THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY  of  Cari¬ 
cature  and  Cartoon  Art  is  presenting  a 
show  of  work  by  Fred  Lasswell,  who 
has  done  “Barney  Google  and  Snuffy 
Smith”  for  King  Features  Syndicate 
since  1934. 

Included  are  examples  of  Lasswell’s 
comics,  Christmas  cards  and  World 
War  II  covers  for  Leatherneck  maga¬ 
zine. 

The  gallery  —  at  1317  F  St.  NW  in 
Washington,  D.C.  —  is  opening  the 
exhibit  Dec.  5  with  an  evening  appear¬ 
ance  by  Lasswell.  The  “bodacious” 
show  will  continue  through  the  late 
winter. 

Syndicate  launches 
Weh  site  on  health 

A  WEB  SITE  offering  health  and  med¬ 
ical  information  was  launched  Nov.  28 
by  the  New  York  Times  Syndicate. 

“Your  Health  Daily”  (http://nyt- 
syn.com/medic/)  includes  news,  fea¬ 
tures,  analyses  and  columns  from  a  va¬ 
riety  of  sources  in  the  United  States, 


Order  America’s 
best  editorial  cartoon 
package  and  receive 


The  best  of 
the  best! 


Order 

Copley’s  Editorial 
Cartoon  Package 
before  Dec.  15  and 
receive  the  best  editorial 
cartoons  of  1995  from 
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ning  cartoonists. 
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today  to  get  the 
best  of  the  best  at 
no  extra  charge. 
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^Raising  Hec^  strip 

A  COMIC  CALLED  “Raising  Hec”  is 
being  self-syndicated  by  Peter  Ramirez. 

The  cartoonist  said  his  six-day-a- 
week  strip  “looks  at  how  modern  man 
makes  the  transition  from  ‘breadwin¬ 
ner’  to  ‘housespouse’  as  well  as  all  the 
funny  aspects  of  family  life.” 

Ramirez  is  a  former  New  York  City 
police  officer  who  was  forced  to  retire 
in  1992  because  of  injuries  incurred  in 
the  line  of  duty.  He  then  became  “Mr. 
Mom”  to  son  P.J. 

The  “Raising  Hec”  creator  —  who 
studied  with  cartoonists  such  as  Bill 
and  Bunny  Hoest  (“The  Lockhorns”) 
—  is  based  at  338  33rd  St.,  Linden¬ 
hurst,  N.Y.  11757;  516-226-6090. 

Goldberg  exhibition 

A  SHOW  FOCUSING  on  the  work  of 
a  famous  cartoonist  is  being  held. 

“Rube  Goldberg:  The  Art  of  Inven¬ 
tion”  will  run  Dec.  5-30  at  the  Salan- 
der-O’Reilly  Galleries,  20  E.  79th  St., 
New  York  City. 

Goldberg  lived  from  1883  to  1970. 
His  trademarks  and  copyrights  are 
owned  by  Rube  Goldberg  Inc.  and  dis¬ 
tributed  by  United  Media. 

Publication  for  kids 

A  MONTHLY  PUBLICATION  aimed 
at  preteens  and  their  families  is  being 
syndicated. 


It’s  being  syndicated 


Kidsville  News  includes  news,  ad¬ 
vice,  reviews,  interviews,  recipes, 
games,  puzzles,  art  and  more.  News¬ 
papers  can  localize  the  24-page  publi¬ 
cation,  which  includes  advertising. 

Kidsville  News  is  based  at  P.O.  Box 
3009,  Cary,  N.C.  27519;  919-469-8855. 
Its  publisher  is  Michael  Whelan  and  its 
business  manager,  Jo  Anne  Whelan. 

A  killing  is  coming 

A  MAJOR  CHARACTER  will  die  in 
the  Dec.  10  episode  of  “Terry  and  the 
Pirates,”  according  to  Tribune  Media 
Services. 

The  story  line  will  continue  with  the 
killer  being  found  and  put  on  trial. 

Back  in  1941,  “Terry”  creator  Milt 
Caniff  caused  a  sensation  when  he  had 
his  Raven  character  die.  The  cartoon¬ 
ist  received  everything  from  irate 
phone  calls  to  condolence  messages, 
and  some  people  even  held  mock 
memorial  services. 

“Caniff  had  the  right  philosophy 
years  ahead  of  its  time,”  said  current 
“Terry”  writer  Michael  Uslan.  “With 
all  the  action  that  takes  place  in  an  ad¬ 
venture  strip,  if  there’s  fighting,  it’s  im¬ 
portant  for  readers  to  see  the  ramifica¬ 
tions  that  come  from  it.” 

The  new  version  of  “Terry”  is  drawn 
by  Greg  and  Tim  Hildebrandt. 

CompuServe  strips 

COMPUSERVE  HAS  STARTED  a 
funnies  page  that  features  past  and  pre¬ 
sent  comics. 

Users  of  the  online  service  can  ac¬ 
cess  daily  comics  from  Universal  Press 
Syndicate,  including  “For  Better  or  For 
Worse”  by  Lynn  Johnston.  They  can 
also  view  a  historical  section  covering 
the  first  century  of  comics. 

And  the  menu,  which  changes  every 
day,  features  a  “Fringe  Funnies  Festi¬ 


val”  showcase  of  work  done  by  semi- 
professional  and  advanced  amateur 
artists.  Included  is  everything  from  po¬ 
litical  commentary  to  adventure  strips. 

On  web-width  issue 

A  SYNDICATE  EXECUTIVE  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  letter  about  the  impact  of  re¬ 
duced  web  widths  on  comics.  For  the 
story,  see  page  33. 

Comic  anniversary 

THE  “KIT  ‘N’  Carlyle”  comic,  which 
stars  a  single-working  woman  and  her 
kitten,  has  reached  its  15th  anniver¬ 
sary. 

The  Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa¬ 
tion  panel  is  by  Larry  Wright,  who  is 
also  an  editorial  cartoonist  for  the  De¬ 
troit  News  and  the  current  president  of 
the  Association  of  American  Editorial 
Cartoonists. 
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Continued  from  page  3 1 

News  turned  not  to  MAN  Roland  Inc. 
but  to  former  MAN  chief  executive, 
Edward  R.  Padilla.  According  to 
Gioioso,  the  Uniman  was  designed  to 
go  down  to  52".  He  said  MAN  quoted 
a  price  for  a  change  to  54",  but  said  it 
would  have  to  decide  if  the  50"  job 
could  be  done  in  place.  Padilla,  he 
said,  “did  a  great  job  .  .  .  addressed  the 
issues.” 

“This  was  the  first  Uniman  press  to 
be  cut  down  from  a  55"  web  width  to 
50  inches,”  said  Padilla.  Now  president 
of  Global  Press  Sales  Inc.  and  the 
Padilla  Corp.,  Somerset,  N.J.,  the  for¬ 
mer  newspaper-publishing  and  press¬ 
manufacturing  executive  said  contracts 
for  a  couple  of  other  press  conversions 
are  in  the  works  —  both  for  single¬ 
press,  medium-sized  operations  like 
that  in  Passaic. 

Conversion  of  heavy  equipment  be¬ 
gan  with  months  of  “top-to-bottom” 
press-side  planning,  said  Gioioso.  The 
entire  process  can  be  broken  down 
into  four  phases,  and  is  applicable  re¬ 
gardless  of  manufacturer,  said  Padilla, 
because  every  press  is  different. 

The  first  phase  is  an  engineering 
study  to  review  work  needed  on  units, 
superstructure,  ancillary  systems,  sub- 
assemblies,  components  and  any  new 
parts.  Operating  issues  are  dealt  with 
next,  especially  for  one-press  plants.  To 
minimize  production  disturbance,  he 
said,  ground  rules  in  this  second  phase 
establish  what  may  and  may  not  be 
done  during  the  changeover. 

The  pressroom  must  coordinate 
with  prepress  during  this  time.  Little  of 
the  supplies  geared  to  the  old  web 
width  should  remain  on  hand  when 
the  changeover  occurs  —  just  enough, 
said  Padilla,  to  deal  with  the  delays 
and  glitches  that  can  be  expected  in 
any  large  project. 

“One  of  the  things  that  is  critical,” 
said  Gioioso,  “is  management  of  the 
newsprint.  You  could  be  left  with  a  lot 
of  paper  [and]  waste  a  lot  of  money 
that  way.”  Allowing  his  inventory  to 
dwindle  in  the  weeks  leading  up  to  the 
change,  he  was  left  with  11  newsprint 
rolls  to  sell. 

In  the  third  phase,  the  paper  or  its 
service  provider  arranges  for  the  man¬ 
ufacturing  of  whatever  parts  and  fix¬ 
tures  are  needed  for  the  change.  To  en¬ 
sure  efficient  conversion,  Padilla 
stressed  that  “you’ve  got  to  get  these 
parts  in  before  you  start.” 


The  concluding  phase  is  the  actual 
press  conversion.  Padilla  estimated  a 
job  like  that  at  the  Herald  &  News 
should  take  three  to  four  weeks,  “once 
you  physically  start  the  work  —  in  log¬ 
ical  and  systematic  periods.” 

Briefly,  Padilla  said  conversion  in 
Passaic  moved  from  the  superstructure 
to  the  balloon  former  (while  produc¬ 
tion  utilized  only  the  lower  former)  to 
folding  and  cutting  cylinders  in  the 
lower  folder  on  the  less-used  side. 
When  testing  shows  the  folder  works 
with  the  balloon  former,  work  moves 
to  the  other  side  and  the  lower  former. 

“Formers,”  said  Gioioso,  “have  to  be 
cut  down  and  brought  down  and  .  .  . 
inward”;  nipping  and  guide  rollers 
must  be  reduced;  “pins  that  grab  the 
paper  have  to  be  removed  and  [moved] 
inward;  the  slitters  must  be  changed 
and  the  trolleys  recentered;  tucking 
blades  are  also  removed  and  the  drag 
roller  repositioned.” 

The  night  the  first  50"  edition  was 
run,  the  pressroom  had  one  set  of  for¬ 
mer  boards  changed,  the  other  set  un¬ 
changed.  The  next  night,  too,  only  one 
folder  exit  was  available. 

“That’s  the  only  scary  part,”  Gioioso 
recalled.  “We  had  no  interruption  in 
production.” 

The  paper  was  run  the  first  night  in 
four  rather  than  six  sections.  The  pa¬ 
per  was  run  off  the  upper  formers  for 
the  next  three  days. 

For  inking  and  dampening  at  the 
new  width,  outside  keys  on  all  couples 
were  shut  down  and  bristles  were  cut 
from  the  outer  edges  of  brush  dampen¬ 
ers.  Using  a  tool  to  grip  and  turn 
rollers.  Global  was  able  to  do  cutting 
on  press.  But  some  grit  from  that 
milling  found  its  way  into  the  pans, 
where  it  formed  sediment  that  proved 
difficult  to  remove.  Gioioso  said  he  ex¬ 
pects  it  will  be  some  time  before  all  the 
sediment  is  gone. 

Reelstands  with  the  Uniman  were 
no  problem.  Designed  for  adjustment 
of  the  device  that  holds  the  paper 
chucks,  they  can  accommodate  rolls  of 
different  widths. 

Coming  off  the  press,  belt  changes 
on  the  conveyor  kept  the  stream 
aligned  on  its  way  to  the  stackers, 
where  the  bucket  size  had  to  be  adjust¬ 
ed. 

To  get  a  grip,  suction  cups  on  the 
Harris  inserter  were  moved  inward  — 
a  job  the  paper  handled  by  making  its 
own  plate  on  which  to  relocate  the 
cups.  A  local  shop  did  the  machining 
according  to  the  paper’s  specs. 


In  the  first  few  weeks  after  the  pro¬ 
ject,  with  most  mechanical  matters  be¬ 
hind  it,  Gioioso  said  the  Herald  & 
News  production  department  could 
turn  its  attention  to  quality  issues. 
Rub-off  became  a  concern,  not  only  to 
keep  readers  clean,  but  also  to  allow 
them  to  read  —  smearing  on  the  sheet 
has  a  greater  adverse  effect  on  the 
smaller  type. 

So  the  paper’s  effort  to  use  up  its  ink 
supply  in  preparation  for  switching  to  a 
low-rub  ink  last  month  was  partly  off¬ 
set  by  the  need  to  keep  the  density 
down  to  minimize  rub-off. 

Lee  reports 
record  income 

LEE  ENTERPRISES  INC.  of  Daven¬ 
port,  Iowa,  reported  a  record  net  in¬ 
come  for  the  fiscal  year,  a  2-for-l  stock 
split,  an  increase  in  its  quarterly  cash 
dividend  and  the  continuation  of  a 
stock  repurchase  program. 

The  company  had  net  income  of 
$58.46  million  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
Sept.  30,  up  15%  over  the  previous  fis¬ 
cal  year.  Earnings  per  share  increased 
14.7%,  to  $2.49,  compared  with  $2.17  in 
1994.  Revenue  rose  10.1%  to  $443.19 
million. 

Last-quarter  revenue  was  up  11.5%  to 
$114.35  million.  Net  income  was  $14.08 
million,  or  58^  a  share. 

Newspaper  revenues  improved  4.2% 
for  the  quarter  and  6%  for  the  year  for 
properties  that  were  owned  the  entire 
period.  Operating  income  declined 
7.2%  for  the  quarter,  the  result  of  higher 
newsprint  costs.  Newsprint  also  held 
the  annual  operating  income  increase 
to  1%. 

Broadcasting  revenue  was  up  10.1% 
and  graphic  arts  revenue  rose  2.2%. 

The  effective  income  tax  rate  de¬ 
creased  to  38.3%  for  the  quarter,  com¬ 
pared  with  39.3%  in  the  prior  year,  due 
to  a  higher  level  of  tax  exempt  invest¬ 
ment  income. 

For  all  of  1995,  the  effective  tax  rate 
was  38.6%,  compared  with  40.1%.  Tax 
benefits  of  an  increased  investment  in 
the  Lincoln  Journal-Star  reduced  the 
1995  tax  rate  by  0.9%. 

Lee  declared  a  2-for-l  stock  split  of 
common  and  Class  B  common  stock 
and  increased  its  quarterly  dividend 
from  220  a  share  to  240,  payable  Jan.  2 
to  shareholders  of  record  Dec.  18. 

The  company  will  continue  its  stock 
repurchase  program,  initiated  in  1976. 
In  fiscal  1995,  Lee  bought  856,000 
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Converting 

Continued  from  page  34 

“You  can  take  the  full  savings  [on  re¬ 
duced  newsprint  consumption]  if  you 
anamorpnically  shrink,”  she  said. 

The  method  has  no  prepress  impact 
and  requires  little  or  no  involvement  by 
the  editorial  and  advertising  staffs. 

“If  you’re  full-page  output,”  said 
Shank,  “this  is  really  nice  because  you 
just  change  [settings]  on  the  imageset¬ 
ter.” 

The  downside,  however,  is  the  many 
quality  problems  associated  with 
anamorphic  reduction,  according  to 
Shank. 

“Circles  become  ovals,  squares  be¬ 
come  rectangles,  and  your  advertisers 
are  not  going  to  be  happy,”  she  said.  In 
addition  to  the  possibility  of  noticeably 
deforming  ads  and  graphics,  she  said 
type  can  become  too  small  for  some 
readers  —  especially  the  many  older 


readers  who  already  complain  about 
stocks  listings  and  sports  agate. 

And  the  print  quality  expert  further 
advised  that  “shrinking  color  isn’t  a 
good  idea.” 

Full-page  color  advertisers,  she  said, 
should  be  given  a  new  set  of  specifica¬ 
tions  for  the  new  page  size.  Customer- 
supplied  film  also  can  become  a  source 
of  problems  if  pick-ups  reduce  what 
was  already  reduced. 

A  second  approach  to  fitting  into  a 
narrower  width,  proportional  shrink¬ 
ing,  reduces  both  dimensions  by  the 
same  percentage.  This  permits  using  a 
larger  type  size  before  page  reduction, 
thereby  preserving  the  original  read¬ 
ability,  or  reducing  from  the  original 
type  size  and  devoting  the  space  gained 
in  the  vertical  dimension  to  extra  news 
hole  or  to  advertisers  in  compensation 
for  the  horizontal  loss. 

Disadvantages  of  proportionally  re¬ 
ducing  pages  include  alteration  of 
screen  rulings,  having  to  build  color 
pages  to  the  final  size  and  reformatting 
page  output  to  a  new  depth. 

With  quality  her  principal  concern. 
Shank  said  she  prefers  the  third  op¬ 
tion:  building  pages  at  a  12"  width. 
While  “you  get  the  best  quality  that 


way,”  she  said,  “you  don’t  get  all  the 
savings  if  you  leave  your  font  sizes  the 
same.” 

So  recomposing  to  a  foot-wide  page 
may  well  entail  at  least  a  minimal  edi¬ 
torial  redesign. 

It  also  means  abandoning  or  modify¬ 
ing  the  Standard  Advertising  Unit, 
and  there  will  be  changes  to  billing  sys¬ 
tems. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  will  see  ads  printed  at  the  size 
for  which  they  are  prepared  —  not 
squeezed  or  shrunk  by  lens  or  scanner. 

If  any  of  the  ways  to  confine  a 
broadsheet  to  25"  is  no  more  bearable 
than  paying  the  price  of  its  newsprint, 
publishers  can  put  their  dailies  on  a 
diet,  printing  fewer  pages  at  the  same 
width. 

Alternatives  to  a  narrower  web  in¬ 
clude  reducing  the  type  size  and  lead¬ 
ing  (unnoticed  by  readers  in 
Louisville,  according  to  Courier-Jour¬ 


nal  operations  director  Ralph  Drury), 
questioning  the  value  of  sections  (  as 
did  the  Miami  Herald,  said  Shank) 
and/or  adding  another  column  within 
the  existing  page  image  width  (which 
will  mean  a  changed  advertising  unit). 

Post-press 

At  the  other  end  of  manufacturing, 
the  post-press  copystream  must  be  repo¬ 
sitioned  to  the  center  line  for  conveying 
and  inserting  by  modifying  stream 
aligners  or  forwarding  stations.  Copies 
should  be  centered  in  conveyors’  grip¬ 
pers. 

For  inserter  hoppers  with  suction 
openers,  the  product  must  completely 
cover  the  vacuum  hole.  But  at  the  nar¬ 
rower  width,  joggers  cannot  push  jack¬ 
ets  far  enough  to  cover  the  openings. 

This  can  be  fixed,  said  Shank,  by 
cutting  a  2"  triangle  from  the  corner  of 
the  hopper  so  that  the  jacket  is  fully  ac¬ 
cessible  to  the  jogger  arm. 

Required  changes  to  stacker  side 
guides  usually  can  be  accomplished 
with  kits  available  from  manufacturers. 

Spending  and  saving 

Approximate  prepress  conversion 
costs  reported  by  Shank  are  as  follows: 


$5,000-$6,000/week  for  up  to  three 
weeks  for  reformatting  and  related  soft¬ 
ware  changes;  $11,000  for  camera 
changes;  $7,000  and  $3,000  for  retool¬ 
ing  imagesetter  and  plate  punch  sys¬ 
tems,  respectively. 

Total  costs  of  converting  printing 
equipment  were  given  according  to  jobs 
identified  as  easy,  moderate  and  diffi¬ 
cult.  Between  $25,000  to  $100,000,  the 
low  end  applies  to  a  “typical”  late  mod¬ 
el,  55"  eight-unit  press  with  one  folder 
and  automatic  pasters.  The  job  proba¬ 
bly  will  require  no  extensive  modifica¬ 
tions  to  the  folder  and  ink  system. 

Assuming  little  in-house  expertise  is 
available,  a  moderate  project  ranging  to 
$300,000  will  require  a  full  engineering 
study  to  analyze  previous  changes  and 
modifications  to  the  folder  and  ink  sys¬ 
tem. 

A  difficult  conversion  costing  as 
much  as  $1  million  involves  a  major  en¬ 
gineering  study  and  may  have  to  rely 
entirely  on  outside  contractors  for  help, 
including  making  major  folder  and  ink¬ 
ing  system  modifications. 

Major  mailroom  expenses  are 
$10,000  on  forwarding  station  align¬ 
ment  and  anywhere  from  $20  to  $75  per 
pocket  to  modify  and  reinstall  compo¬ 
nents  for  vacuum  pick-up  —  estimated 
to  take  15-20  minutes  per  pocket. 

Given  enough  time  and  money,  said 
Shank,  very  few  newspapers  will  be  un¬ 
able  to  make  their  equipment  compati¬ 
ble  with  the  reduced  page  and  web 
widths.  And  judging  from  her  own 
company’s  projections,  she  said  it  is  “a 
lot  of  money,  so  it’s  very,  very  tempt¬ 
ing.” 

Combining  all  27  Knight-Ridder 
dailies.  Shank  said  “our  savings  are  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  in  excess  of  $30  million  a 
year.” 

But  while  savings  may  quickly  recoup 
the  expense  of  conversion,  it  is  “a  lot  of 
savings  for  the  short  term,”  Shank 
warned. 

“It  is  short  term  because  pricing  isn’t 
going  to  come  down  on  newsprint” 
since  it  only  recently  returned  to  a  lev¬ 
el  comparable  to  that  in  1988.  “It  can 
only  go  up,”  she  predicted. 

SRDS  publisher 

KATHLEEN  ANN  GEARY  is  now 
publisher  of  Standard  Rate  &.  Data 
Service’s  monthly  Newspaper  AdvertiS' 
ing  Source,  annual  Circulation  reference 
guide  and  biannual  Community  Publi¬ 
cation  Advertising  Source. 


But  while  savings  may  quickly  recoup  the  expense 
of  conversion,  it  is  “a  lot  of  savings  for  the  short 
term,”  Shank  warned. 
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O'Leary 

Continued  from  page  12 

wise  use  of  funds,”  but  stopped  short  of 
characterizing  it  as  misuse. 

When  Stearns  suggested  she  person¬ 
ally  reimburse  the  government  for  the 
expense,  O’Leary  said  she  would  not 
and  noted  that  after  three  years  of 
working  for  the  federal  government,  “1 
wish  I  had  the  bank  account  to  con¬ 
template  [that  option]  but  1  do  not.” 

O’Leary  also  was  hit  for  the  number 
of  public  affairs  staffers  working  for  the 
Energy  Department  —  reportedly  126 
full-time  and  401  contract  employees 
at  various  sites  around  the  country. 

Considering  that  the  work  the  DoE 
does  is  “dangerous,  complex  and  cost¬ 
ly”  and  that  it  is  spread  over  100  sites, 
O’Leary  said  the  numbers  were  not  ex¬ 
cessive,  although  they  will  be  lower  in 
fiscal  1996. 

O’Leary  also  denied  that  she  hired  a 
personal  media  consultant,  explaining 
that  she  does  not  like  public  attention. 

“Anyone  who  thought  1  sought  it 
personally,  instead  of  for  the  depart¬ 
ment,  doesn’t  know  me,”  she  said. 

Ingersoll 

Continued  from  page  13 

Thar  allows  the  court-appointed  liq¬ 
uidator  to  proceed  with  the  sale  of 
IPN’s  assets.  That  sale  is  expected  to 
raise  $4.8  million,  but  the  company  has 
debts  of  $32  million.  The  liquidator  had 
been  unable  to  act  because  Ingersoll’s 
receiver  had  precedence. 

It  is  also  reported  the  deal  allowed 
Ingersoll  to  write  off  as  yet  undecided 
legal  costs  it  owes  Irish  Press  pic  —  the 
parent  company  —  from  their  long 
High  Court  battle. 

Ingersoll  was  owed  $1.6  million  for  a 
secured  loan  to  IPN  and  $4.8  million 
for  an  unsecured  loan  to  IPP. 

The  agreement  clears  the  legal  block 
to  Irish  Press  efforts  to  relaunch  its 
most  successful  title,  the  Sunday  Press. 
If  an  agreement  had  not  been  reached, 
Ingersoll  had  said  it  would  put  Irish 
Press  Publications  in  receivership.  Vir¬ 
tually,  its  only  assets  were  the  Irish 
Press,  Evening  Press  and  Sunday  Press 
titles  and  a  liquidator  could  have  sold 
those  titles. 

It  is  also  reported  that  rival  Indepen¬ 
dent  Newspapers  contributed  to  the  fi¬ 
nancial  settlement  with  Ingersoll.  Inde¬ 
pendent  holds  24.9%  of  IPN  and  a  simi¬ 
lar  24.9%  in  IPP.  A  spokesman  said 


Independent  supports  efforts  by  Irish 
Press  to  relaunch  its  titles  which  have 
not  published  since  last  May. 

—  Alan  Harman 

Circulation 

Continued  from  page  18 

teachers  could  expect  in  the  newspaper. 

“Out  of  five  school  districts,  we  al¬ 
ready  have  five  new  teachers  in  the  pro¬ 
gram,”  Anderson  said.  “And  I  am  re¬ 
ceiving  calls  almost  daily  from  other 
teachers  inquiring  or  wanting  to  sign 
up.” 

Wenatchee  (Wash.)  World  sales  and 
promotion  manager  Bonnie  Rose  told 
of  a  pre-Halloween  promotion  in  which 
motor  route  carriers  got  a  $5  coupon  for 
each  verified  new  order  turned  in.  But 
some  of  the  coupons  could  be  worth 
$25  when  their  jack-o’-lantern  face  was 
peeled  off  on  Halloween. 

Dave  Ehrhardt,  publisher  of  the 
Rogue  River  (Ore.)  Press,  said  “numer¬ 
ous”  new  subscriptions  were  obtained 
by  hiring  high  school  students  as  tele¬ 
marketers,  who  offered  residents  a  free 
paper  for  a  month. 

Following  that  period,  the  house¬ 
holder  was  mailed  a  subscription  offer 
which  included  two  free  classified  ads. 

“Get  employees  involved  in  circula¬ 
tion  efforts,”  suggested  Linda  Shaffer, 
publisher  of  the  Headlight-Herald  in 
Tillamook,  Ore. 

She  said  the  Herald  has  done  this  by 
asking  staffers  to  participate  in  a 
“Lunch  Money”  program  of  selling  the 
newspaper.  They  get  $4  for  each  sub¬ 
scription  they  bring  in  —  paid  on  the 
spot. 

Commented  Shaffer:  “It  drives  me 
crazy  when  I  find  newspaper  people 
who  don’t  know  what  our  subscription 
rates  are  or  who  don’t  care.  I’m  not  sure 
that  the  new  subscribers  we  are  getting 
are  as  important  as  the  fact  that  most  of 
our  employees  —  no  matter  what  de¬ 
partment  —  now  know  what  our  rates 
are,  and  that  they  are  part  of  an  opera¬ 
tion  that  lives  or  dies  by  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  paid  subscribers.  We’ve  given 
them  a  piece  of  the  responsibility  for 
that.” 

Shop  Talk 

Continued  from  page  56 

If  your  reporter  knows  you’ll  want 
handouts  from  a  press  conference  for  a 
possible  information  box,  he’ll  get 
there  in  plenty  of  time. 


•  Attention  to  detail.  One  of  our  re¬ 
porters  covering  a  congressional  hear¬ 
ing  on  sexual  harassment  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  wrote  the  following  lead:  “She  was 
hesitant  at  first,  unusual  for  a  veteran 
Army  officer  wearing  a  ribbon-studded 
uniform.  But  she  finally  approached 
the  younger  woman  —  a  three-striper 
—  with  a  very  special  salute. 

‘“Thank  you  for  speaking  for  those 
of  us  who  can’t,’  the  officer  said,  offer¬ 
ing  her  outstretched  hand  to  Air  Force 
Sgt.  Zenaida  Martinez.” 

The  exchange  was  more  than  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  feminine  solidarity.  It  was  a 
rare  bond  across  military  ranks  be¬ 
tween  a  superior  and  a  subordinate.  It 
was  captured  by  an  alert  reporter  who 
was  interested  in  more  than  recording 
the  stiff,  on-the-record  testimony.  He 
was  looking  for  an  edge  that  would 
demonstrate  to  our  readers  the  person¬ 
al  stake  in  the  issue. 

How  do  you  develop  such  attentive¬ 
ness? 

By  allowing  that  kind  of  writing,  for 
one.  Too  many  journalists  pay  insuffi¬ 
cient  attention  to  telling  details  be¬ 
cause  they  are  concerned  with  what 
the  competition  is  reporting  or  are 
afraid  to  stray  from  the  official  record. 
Run  a  few  leads  where  the  reporter 
reaches  a  bit.  If  the  reporter  misses, 
help  her  recast  the  story  instead  of 
having  a  desk  member  slap  on  a  just- 
the-facts  yawner  of  a  lead.  The  editor 
sets  the  tone  and  staffers  quickly  figure 
out  if  they  have  to  stay  within  the  lines 
or  if  they’re  allowed  to  stretch  the 
bounds  a  bit. 

The  approaches  outlined  here  have 
two  things  in  common.  One,  they  are 
production-related.  Staffers  won’t  fol¬ 
low  rules  if  they  detect  they  are  based 
only  on  someone’s  personal  preference 
and  lack  a  direct  connection  to  im¬ 
proving  an  employee’s  work. 

Two,  they  involve  specific,  definable 
behaviors.  Vague  requirements  such  as 
“write  better”  or  “go  early”  don’t  give 
tbe  reporter  much  direction.  Rather 
than  tell  people  what  you  want  done, 
tell  them  how  you  want  things  done  by 
describing  new  behaviors. 

UT  j -school  grant 

THE  TENNESSEE  PRESS  Association 
Foundation  has  given  a  $25,000  grant  to 
the  University  of  Tennessee  School  of 
Journalism  for  its  Tennessee  Press  Cen¬ 
ter  for  Newspaper  Technology.  The  gift 
was  matched  by  the  University  of  Ten¬ 
nessee. 
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tion  “once  run  by  news-oriented  gener¬ 
alists”  was  now  led  by  “promotion-ori¬ 
ented  hucksters  and  lobbyists.” 
Neuharth  used  a  quote  by  Cathie 
Black  —  a  sentence  fragment  taken 
out  of  context,  she  said  —  to  illustrate 
his  argument. 

But  despite  the  grumblings,  mem¬ 
bership  grew  35%  during  Black’s  term 
—  a  time  when  newspapers  were 
emerging  from  a  sharp  industry  reces¬ 
sion  only  to  bump  up  against  sharp  in¬ 
creases  in  newsprint. 

“Look,  we  had  downsizing  and  reor¬ 
ganizing,”  Black  said,  “but  the  bottom 
line  is  what  we  have  to  look  at:  Mem¬ 
bership  is  up,  we  have  six  federations 
for  marketing  executives,  we’re  in  new 
media,  we’ve  done  a  lot  on  the  diversi¬ 
ty  front,  we’ve  refocused  the  technolo¬ 
gy  department,  we  have  a  new  technol¬ 
ogy  magazine.  Tech  News,  Presstime  is 
a  terrific  monthly  magazine  about  busi¬ 
ness,  we  have  a  three-year  operating 
plan  we  never  had  before  and  NNN  is 
going  to  make  $30  million  this  year,  a 
brand-new  venture. 

“1  think  1  can  depart  feeling  there 
are  no  problem  areas.” 

As  her  resignation  was  announced, 
NAA  leaders  praised  her  accomplish¬ 
ments. 

“She  leaves  NAA  on  a  roll,”  said 
NAA  chairman  Uzal  H.  Martz  Jr.,  pres¬ 
ident  and  publisher  of  the  Pottsville 
(Pa.)  Republican. 

“We’ve  been  through  a  lot  of  things 
in  the  last  four-and-a-half  years.  We’ve 
had  the  mergers,  our  finances  are 
strong.  NAA  is  going  like  gangbusters. 
She’s  leaving  with  honor,  with  a  lot  of 
accomplishments.” 

Similarly,  Charles  T.  Brumback, 
chairman  and  CEO  of  Tribune  Co.  and 
NAA’s  immediate  past  chairman,  said 
he  was  not  surprised  at  Black’s  depar¬ 
ture  —  because  she  had  achieved  all 
she  set  out  to  do  at  the  association. 

“She  had  accomplished  all  the  ob¬ 
jectives,  in  marketing,  in  public  policy, 
in  new  media,”  Brumback  said. 

“Cathie  has  done  an  outstanding  job 
...  in  the  face  of  incredible  adverse 
publicity  in  the  trade  magazines  —  in¬ 
cluding  Editor  &  Publisher,  and  you 
can  quote  me.  And  in  spite  of  that,  she 
has  done  an  outstanding  job  ....  Peo¬ 
ple  out  there  in  the  trade  press  —  and 
1  don’t  know  if  it’s  because  she’s  a 
woman  or  because  people  are  being 
laid  off  [at  NAA  headquarters]  or  what 


—  but  the  trade  press  has  tracked  her 
around  ....  She  has  moved  forward 
on  the  right  things  and  built  an  out¬ 
standing  organization.” 

Martz,  Brumback,  and  seven  other 
publishers  on  the  NAA’s  executive 
committee  have  a  regularly  scheduled 
meeting  for  Dec.  4,  and  will  begin  dis¬ 
cussing  how  to  pick  a  successor.  Black 
begins  her  new  position  in  New  York 
City  on  Jan.  3. 

Neither  Martz  nor  Brumback  would 
comment  on  what  qualities  the  com¬ 
mittee  will  be  looking  for  in  a  new 
president  and  CEO.  Brumback  did, 
however,  say  that  there  is  “at  least  one 
outstanding  internal  candidate,”  whom 
he  did  not  name. 

Ironically,  Black  was  recruited  to 
Hearst  by  the  same  man  who  headed 
the  search  committee  that  hired  her  at 
NAA:  Hearst  president  and  CEO 
Frank  Bennack  Jr.,  a  former  NAA 
chairman. 

“Few  individuals  have  a  better  van¬ 
tage  point  from  which  to  assess  today’s 
magazine  industry  than  Cathie  Black,” 
Bennack  said  in  a  prepared  statement. 
“She  understands  strategy,  the  value  of 
franchises,  the  fight  for  dollars  in  a 
competitive  marketplace  and  she  has  a 
proven  track  record  for  launching  new 
products.” 

Black,  who  has  not  had  a  formal 
contract  with  NAA  for  about  two 
years,  said  she  has  regularly  discussed 
her  career  goals  with  Bennack  over  the 
years. 

“I  knew  at  some  point  I  wanted  to 
be  back  in  a  major  operating  role,”  she 
said.  “The  timing  on  this  just  could 
not  be  better.” 

Black  succeeds  D.  Claeys  Bahren- 
burg,  whom  Hearst  said  in  a  news  re¬ 
lease  resigned  to  pursue  other  inter¬ 
ests.  Bahrenburg  headed  the  magazine 
division  —  the  largest  publisher  of 
monthly  magazines  in  the  world, 
Hearst  says  —  when  the  chain  decided 
to  lower  the  circulation  guarantee  of 
most  magazines  while  also  raising  their 
ad  rates. 

In  a  statement.  Black  said  she  “un¬ 
equivocally”  supports  that  policy. 

Among  the  division’s  13  publications 
are  Good  Housekeeping,  Cosmopolitan, 
Harper’s  Bazaar  and  Redbook  —  many 
of  them  edited  by  friends  and  col¬ 
leagues  from  her  magazine  years. 

“While  it’s  not  exactly  like  going 
home,  in  some  ways  it  is  like  going  to  a 
very  embracing  community,”  Black 
said.  “It’s  a  nice  fit;  it’s  more  of  a  cul¬ 
tural  fit  for  me.” 


Newt  cries 
he’s  no  baby 

IT’S  A  SAFE  bet  that  when  House 
Speaker  Newt  Gingrich  saw  the  cover 
of  the  New  York  Daily  News  recently, 
he  didn’t  shed  tears  of  joy. 

“CRY  BABY”  blared  the  towering 
headline.  “Newt’s  Tantrum:  He  closed 
down  the  government  because  Clinton 
made  him  sit  at  back  of  plane.” 

The  front-page  denunciation  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  an  unflattering  portrait 
of  a  diaper-clad  Newt  stomping  his  baby 
feet  and  clutching  a  milk  bottle. 

After  Democrats  mockingly  displayed 
poster-sized  enlargements  of  the  cover. 
Republicans  voted  231  to  173  to  ban  the 
cover  from  the  House  floor.  It  is  the 
first  time  in  Senate  history  that  a  news¬ 
paper  has  been  banished. 

Irish  tab  launched 

A  NEW  WEEKLY  newspaper,  the 
Leader,  has  been  launched  in  Dublin 
with  an  initial  run  of  65,000  copies. 

The  newspaper  is  seeking  to  fill  some 
of  the  gap  left  by  the  failure  last  May  of 
the  two  Irish  Press  Newspapers,  the 
Irish  Press  and  Evening  Press. 

The  managing  director  of  the  new 
paper  is  Gerry  Mahady,  former  com¬ 
mercial  director  of  IPN.  The  editor  is 
Dick  O’Riordan,  former  editor  of  the 
defunct  Evening  Press. 

The  full-color  tabloid  has  a  cover 
price  of  50  pence  (800)  and  will  con¬ 
centrate  exclusively  on  Dublin. 

—  Alan  Harman 

Some  people  feel 
media  a  threat 

A  RECENT  SURVEY  from  the  Times 
Mirror  Center  for  the  People  &  the 
Press  found  that  15%  of  the  public  be¬ 
lieve  the  media  are  the  biggest  threat  to 
people  like  themselves  in  the  future,  al¬ 
though  they  are  a  distant  second  to 
government,  which  was  seen  as  a  threat 
by  half  of  the  respondents. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  respondents 
said  the  media  accurately  reflect  the 
level  of  crime  in  the  country,  while 
roughly  the  same  proportion  believe  the 
amount  of  political  coverage  is  about 
right.  There  was  an  increase  over  1991, 
however,  in  people  who  said  they  want¬ 
ed  more  coverage  of  political  issues 
(66%  vs.  46%)  than  experience  (24% 
vs.  42%). 
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of  business.  Hard  work  and  motivation 
could  earn  it.  Both  would  be  best. 
Northeast  location.  Reply  to  Box 
07615,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 

Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
P.O.  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(334)  566-7198 
Fax  (334)  566-0170 


DAVID  R.  STia 
CAPITAL  ENDEAVORS,  INC. 
Serving  the  Southeast 
Newspapers  &  Magazines 
Brokerage  and  Appraisals 
Box  895,  Lawrenceville,  GA  30246 
(770)  962-8399  FAX  (770)  962-8640 


KAMEN  &  CO.  GROUP  SERVICES 
Consultants/  Appraisals/Brokers 
(516)  379-2797/(813)  786-5930 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


625Sold-Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  COMPANY 
P.O.  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-Pres.-(301 )  540-0636 
Tom  Sexton,  N. England  (617)  545-6175 
Wren  Barnett,  South  (704)  698-0021 
Ron  Holla,  Canada  E.  (613)  525-1666 

MICHAEL  D.  UNDSEY 
1221  N.  Kingston  St. 

Gilbert,  AZ  85233  (602)  81 3-9344 


HEALTHCARE 

HUMOR 

HEALTHCARE  AND  YOU:  This  by 
healthcare  journalist  and  consumer 
advocate  Duncan  Moore,  Jr.  helps  your 
readers  work  through  the  growing 
maze  in  the  healthcare  field.  Jae 

AWARDWINNING  700  word  WEEKLY 

Samples:  Clear  Creek  Features 

Box  3303,  Grass  Valley,  CA  95945 

LUCKY  NUMBERS 

Hanley,  CRAIN  NEWS  SERVICE, 
Phone;  (212)  254-0890.  Fax;  (212) 
254-7646. 

FORTUNE  COOKIES  -  All  Birthdates 

Daily  -  Camera  Ready  -  Free  Trial 

Time  Data  (800)  322-5101 

HOME  IMPROVEMENT 

PUZZLES 

ON  THE  HOUSE  is  a  weekly  syrxlicated 
column  written  (or  AP  Newsfeotures  by 
veteran  builders  James  &  Morris  Carey. 
ON  THE  HOUSE  offers  money-saving 
tips  on  building,  remodeling  &  repair¬ 

PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 

The  Finest  In  Crossword  Puzzles 

Call  (800)  292-4308/(909)  672-2594 

SYNDICATION  SERVICES 

ing  homes.  Each  calumn  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  instructional  graphic  and 
Q  &  A  section  for  recxler  involvement. 
Call  (800)  REPAIR  IT  (or  free  samples. 

Travel  Theater  Restaurant  Wine 

Computer.  Reviev«,  Columns,  Features. 
http://punchin.com  or  (212)  755-4363 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BILL  MAHHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
(or  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  properly,  you  should  call 
(813)733-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356. 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  *  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
123NW13thSt.,  Suite  214-8 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(334)  566-7198 
Fax  (334)  566-0170. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1 000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554  Fox  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 


MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
51 96  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91 763 
(909)  626-6440  Fox  (909)  624-8852 


PHILUPS  MEDIA  SERVICES,  INC. 
Consultants-Investments 
Management-Brokers 
P.O.  Box  3308 
Merrifield,  VA  221 16-3308 
(703)  846-8410  Fax  (703)  846-8406 


RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  Fox  (214)  520-6951 


SOUTHERN  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 
Dick  Smith,  President 
108  Jane  Cove-Clarksdale,  MS  38614 
(601 )  627-7906  Fox  601  -627-79063* 
W.C.  Shoemaker-Jerry  Mooney 
P.O.  Box  457,  Kosciusko,  MS  39090 
(601 )  289-2004  or  (800)  890-4706 
Fax  (601)  289-3254 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Please  call  to 
discuss  your 
options  in  a  sale 

Appraisal  for 
estate,  ESOP, 
partners,  bank, 
tax,  stock,  assets 


Appraisal 

& 

Brokerage 

BOLITHO-CRIBB 
&  Associates 


John  T.  Cribb  1  Annette  Park  Drive,  Bozeman,  MT  59715  406-586-6621 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (360)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  VarKouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


BE  YOUR  OWN  BOSS  -  Pair  of  qualitv 
weeklies  in  western  Wisconsin  growtn 
area.  John  van  der  Linden,  Broker,  P.O. 
Box  125,  Spirit  Lake,  lA  51360.  Tel: 
(712)  336-2805. 


PRICE  REDUCED  to  $100,000  to  help 
speed  sale  of  profitable  2000-paid 
circulation  Mass,  weekly.  $160,000 
sales.  Publisher  of  22  years  to  retire  for 
health.  Call  or  write:  Broker-Appraiser  - 
Barry  French,  (508)  644-5772, 
Ashlo^  Rood,  Assonet,  MA  02702. 


TEXAS  PUBLICATIONS:  Newspapers  lor 
sale,  weeklies  large  and  small.  Bill 
Berger,  Associated  Texas  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  1801  Exposition,  Austin,  TX 
78703.  (512)476-3950. 


UPSTATE  New  York  weekly  in  fast  grow¬ 
ing  capital  district  with  great  pot^tial. 
Reply  to  Box  07399,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


AMERICAN  PUBUSHING  COMPANY  is 
aggressively  seeking  newspaper  acquisi¬ 
tions  with  circulations  of  5,000  or 
greater.  APC  is  owner/operator  of  420 
publications,  including  1 1 2  daily  news¬ 
papers.  All  correspondence  and  dis¬ 
cussions  are  confidential. 

Contact: 

KENNETH  W.  COPE,  Exec.  V.P. 

1 006  West  Harmony 
Neosho,  MO  64850 
Phone  (41 7)  451 -1520 


/  believe  that  anyone  can  conquer  fear  by 
doing  the  things  he  fears  to  do,  provided 
he  keeps  doing  them  until  he  gets  a  record 
of  successful  experiences  behind  him. 

Eleanor  Roosevelt 
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NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

FACKELMAN  NEWSPAPERS  GROUP 
seeks  to  acquire  weekly  and  small  daily 
newspapers  in  the  south,  midwest.  We 
can  offer  cosh  or  terms.  We  also  offer 
experience,  commitment  to  excellent  com¬ 
munity  journalism.  If  you're  interested, 
please  give  us  a  call,  confidentiality 
guaranteed.  Marc  A.  Richard,  Opera¬ 
tions  V.P.,  Newspaper  Service  Co., 
Inc.,  P.O.  Box  910,  Jennings,  LA 
70546,  telephone  (31 8)  824-301 1 . 

AWARD-WINNING  Midwest  newspaper 
group  seeks  to  odd  paid  newspapers  to  its 
group  of  fine  publications.  Large  down 
payments  or  all-cash  available.  Seeking 
medium-sized  and  large  circulation 
quality  papers  and  groups.  Management 
welcome  to  stay  in  place. 

All  replies  guoranteed  held  confidential. 
Reply  to  Box  071 48,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

•  24-P,  48-P,  and  72-P  HARRIS 
INSERTERS.  Reconditioned-Guaranteed 
Production-Training  Program  Provided. 
JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM 
CONSULTANT  (71 3)  468-5827. 


104  count-o-veyors  rebuilt  with 
alternator.  $1 500  each. 

3  Quipp  Squeeze  Rallers  (New) 

We  hove  Hall  and  Idab  stream  aligners 

SigrKxJe  MLN-2A 
Signode  MLEE 

Northeast  Industries  (800)  821-6257 


PRE-OWNED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Bill  Kanipe,  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
(770)  428-5817  Fax  (770)  590-7267 


R'tCONDlTIONED  or  remanufactured 
48-P  and  72-P  Graphics  inserting 
machines.  Immediate  availability.  Con¬ 
tact  AM  Graphics  (513)  278-2651  and 


Refurbished  odd  on  pockets 
MULLER  MARTINI  227 
KANSA  320  and  480  AVAILABLE 
Call  MidAmerica  Graphics  at 
(800)  356-4886. 


2  COMM.  UNITS  (Grease,  sidelcy).  Com¬ 
munity  (older,  good  condition,  $35,000 
(spares  included).  Baldwin  108, 
$9500;  Suburban  folder  for  Community 
press,  $28,500.  Call  (540)  261-8000. 


AVAILABLE  April  1996:  1986  V-15D 
6-units  with  one  JF-25  folder.  Rollstands 
can  be  seen  running.  Good  condition. 
Call  John  Tevlin  (81 3)  839-0035. 


DON'T  SELL  YOUR  PRESS 
Until  You  Contact 

Nevrman  International  Web  Press  Sales 

"Warldwide  Marketing  of  Commercial 
Web  and  Newspaper  Web  Presses" 

PRESSES  WANTED:  HARRIS  V25  V22 
VI 5A  VI 5D  or  845;  KING  Process 
Color  or  Doily;  GOSS  Community 
Urbanite  Metro;  SOLNA  D30  C96 

FOR  SALE/Liquidacion: 

1992  8/u  Harris  VI 5D;  4/u  VI 5A  w/ 
JF7;  6/u  VI 5A  w/JF4  folder;  JF25B 
folder  w/double  parallel;  GOSS  Com¬ 
munity  8/u  1975  with  2  SC  folders; 
Harris  VI 5D  units. 

Tel  (913)  362-8888 
Fax  (91 3)  362-8901 


METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY,  SC, 
SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(770)  552-1528  Fax  (770)  552-2669 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


J.C.&  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Circulation  and  Fulfillment  Systems 
Over  30  installations  since  1 984. 
Call  (91 3)  681  -8493,  Ask  for  Joe. 


KAMEN  &  CO.  GROUP  SERVICES 
Our  firm  develops  solutions  worldwide 
(51 6)  379-2797/(81 3)  786-5930 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  SOUTH 
Complaint  free  telemarketing  w/quality 
subscription  sales  and  guaranteed  col¬ 
lections. 

Nationwide  (800)  844-3581 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


ROLLS  ALL  SIZES  30#-28# 
BEHRENS  INTERNATIONAL,  CAUF. 
(71 4)  644-2661 ,  Fax  (71 4)  644-0283 


PUBUSHING  OPPORTUNITIES 


START  YOUR  OWN  Local  Magazine. 
No  start-up  casts  and  low  printing 
prices.  Free  information  and  great 
ideas  from  the  Small  Publishers  Co-Op! 
Call  Scott  at  (941)  922-0844. 


Winning  isn't  everything,  the  will  to  win 
is. 

Vince  Lombardi 


WASTE  TRAINING 


A  PROVEN  Waste  Reduction  Program 
For  Complete  Faxed  Information 
SEND  FAX  TO  (708)  485-1019  U.S. 


SEND  E&PBOXREPUESTO: 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10011 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

MAILROOM 

SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968.  Fine 
tune  process  camera  lens  alignment, 
focus  &  calibration  H.  Canbom 
CKOptical  (310)  372-0372. 

USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Stondlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 

(407)  273-521 8  Fax  (407)  273-901 1 

PRESSES 

PRESSES 

PRESSES 

DIREQ  FROM  THE 

PRESS  ROOM 

ORIGINAL  MANUFAQURER 

MAN-Roland  Folders 

1 976  Solna  D22  web  press 
(3)  1  -tl ,  (1 )  2-tl  perfecting  units 

22  3/4  X  36  (578mm  x  915mm) 

160  page  double  out  22  3/4"  with  3 
high  formers  and  angle  bars 

F22  folder  1/2,  1/4,  DP 

refurbished  1993 

2  Urbanite  Folders.  22  3/4" 

1 974  Solna  C22  web  press 

2  Urbanite  Upper  Formers 

(2)  1  -fl  perfecting  units 

23  9/16  X  39  (598.5mm  x  990mm) 

1  Custom  built  quarter  folder 

F22  folder  1/2,  1/4,  DP 

Butler  splicer,  Stobb  stacker 

GOSS  R.T.P's  42"  with  Y  columns  and 

Upgraded  Solna  lever  ink  fountains 

wall  brackets  10  AVAILABLE 

1993 

Goss  3-2  folders 

1 973  Solna  C22  web  press 

21  and  1/2  c.a.  and  22  3/4  c.o. 

(6)  1-tl  perfecting  units 

22  3/4  X  36  (578mm  x  91 5mm) 

Press  drives  for  24  units 

F22  folder  1/2,  1/4,  DP 

60  HP  G.E.  drives 

Can  be  configured  for  heatset  or  non- 

heatset 

2  unit  goss  metro  22  3/ 4"  cutoff.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately. 

1 982  Solna  596  web  sheeter 

23  9/16  cutoff  (can  be  modified  to 
other  cutoffs) 

Nartheast  Industries  (800)  821-6257 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

Solna  Web  USA,  Inc. 

(800)  247-8392 

Fax  (913)  492-0170 

CALL  US  -  WE  BUY 

Used  press  and  mailroom  equipment 

Call:  Al  Taber  or  Bill  Kanipe 

ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(770)  428-581 7  Fax  (770)  590-7267 

Need  an  add-on  for  your  Community 
Press? 

lAAMEDIATE  NEED  FOR  MULLER 

See  VENTURA,  a  high-quality,  low 
price  solution.  We  provide  floor  and 
stacked  units,  3-high,  and  4-high 

MARTINI  INSERTERS  227E  &  227S 

WILL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR 

Call  Chris  George  (800)  356-4886  or 

Fax  (816)  887-2762. 

arrangements. 

INTERCONTINENTAL  WEB,  INC. 

To  feel  that  one  has  a  place  in  life  solves 
half  the  problem  of  contentment. 

(913)  438-5800 

George  Edward  Woodberry 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


ABOVE  THE  CROWD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
(800)  247-2338 


LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

"We  Deliver  More  Homes  To  Your 
NEWSPAPER" 
TELEMARKETING 
(800)929-1845 
Our  27th  Year 

Patterns  of  the  past  echo  in  the  present 
and  resound  through  the  future. 

Dhyani  Ywahoo 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
JeffBlenkarn(616)  458-6611 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


VERIFICATION 

ALTERNATIVES 

•No  Extra  Phone  Charge 
•40  ^  per  contact  Basic  Service 
•FREE  Weekly  Analysis 

CIRCULATION 
MARKETING  SERVICES 
(800)  569-4666 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


PRO  STARTS 

THE  TELEMARKETING  PROS 
EXPERTISE  IN  A  FULL  RANGE  OF 
SALES  SERVICES  INCLUDING 
DATABASE  MARKETING 
(800)  776-6397 


SPEQRUM  MARKETING  SERVICES 
NIE  FUNDRAISING  AND 
TELEMARKETING  PROGRAMS 

CALL  DOUG  REESE 

_ (800)  972-6778 _ 

_ CONSULTANTS 

American  Newspaper  Cansultants,  Ltd., 
including  William  R.  Park  Sr. 
(800)  554-3091. 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


_ CONSULTANTS _ 

ADVERTISING,  Circulation  &  Financial 
Systems  our  Speciality.  We  provide 
experts  to  develop  enhancements  or  new 
applications.  GreenRose  Systems  (813) 
969-3388 

DISTRIBUTION  SERVICES 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUBLICATIONS 
TO  NEWSSTANDS  ACROSS  THE  USA 
Dave  Chilton  (800)487-6397 
AUSTIN  NEWS  SERVICES  (Notional) 


Friendship  is  seldon)  lasting  but  between 
equals,  or  where  the  superiority  on  one 
side  is  reduced  by  some  equivalent 
advantage  on  the  other. 

Samuel  Johnson 


LAPTOP  SERVICES 

TANDY  LAPTOP  COMPUTERS 
Models  100/102/200  (only). 
Reconditioned  systems  &  accessories. 
Free  catalog.  Fax:  510-937-5039, 
Internet;  richard.hanson@pcld.com 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


CHURN  MANAGEMENT 
SPECIALISTS 

1-800-327-8463 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELEQRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 

Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and  mod¬ 
ernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
(800)  545-6908  (505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  P.O.  tex  1 952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 


HARD  TO  FIND  PRESS  PARTS? 
Largest  Press  Plumbing  Parts  Stock  in 
Country-Overnight.  GREAT  PRICES!  I 
Filters,  Regulators,  Hoses,  Gouges. 
PACIFIC  NEWSPAPER  SERVICES,  INC. 
A/X  (800)201-7500  M/C 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEAAS? 
Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and  lad- 
derways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems, 
ductwork? 

Daily  Service  Contracts 
One  Time  Service 
ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFAQION! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  (800)  657-21 1 0 

Independence  may  be  found  in 
comparative  as  well  as  in  absolute 
abundance;  I  mean  where  a  person 
contracts  his  desires  within  the  limits  of 
his  fortune. 

Shenslone 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


COMMUNITY  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHER 
Growing  company  seeks  publisher  for 
weekly  newspaper  group  ($1.4  million 
revenue)  in  the  Midwest.  Strong 
administrative  skills  and  advertising 
skills  required.  Fax  resume  with  salary 
history  to:  H.  Dean  Ridings,  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  Republic  Newspapers,  (423)  675- 
1 675  or  mail  to  1 1 863  Kingston  Pike, 
Farragut,  TN  37922. 


CHIEF  OPERATING  OFFICER 

REQUIRED:  Experienced  COO  in  pub¬ 
lishing;  develop/implement  business 
plan;  manage  external  financing/ 
budgets/ P&L/ tax  planni  ng/ contracts/ 
management  performance  evalu¬ 
ation/labor  disputes.  Send/fax  cover 
letter,  resume,  salary  history/ 
requirements  (no  calls)  to  HR,  360  S.  Hope 
Avenue,  #300C,  Santa  Barbara,  CA 
93105,  fox  (805)  563-1239. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 

Twice-weekly  in  North  Georgia  moun¬ 
tains  seeks  career-motivated  GM  with 
strong  advertising  background. 
Resume,  references  and  salary  history 
to:  Publisher,  The  Daily  Citizen  News, 
P.O.  Box  1 1 67,  Dalton,  GA  30722  or 
fax  (706)  275-6641. 


GENERAL  SALES  MANAGER  oversee¬ 
ing  80,000  circulated  weekly  shopper. 
4-color  sheetfed  operation  and  non¬ 
heat  1 6-unit  Goss  web.  Excellent  solary 
and  benefits  package.  Contact  Mr. 
Lesnar,  (800)  843-6805,  M-F  8-5,  CST. 


PUBLISHERS  and  AD  MANAGERS  for 
fast-growing  group  of  Pacific  Northwest 
community  newspapers.  We're  young 
enough  to  provide  excellent  growth 
opportunity  and  old  enough  to  have  pro¬ 
ven  our  stability.  As  we  grow, 
aggressive,  hard-working  applicants 
move  up  quickly.  We're  constantly  on 
the  lookout  for  candidates  with  a  solid 
sales  background,  management  expe¬ 
rience  and  an  understanding  of  all 
aspects  of  newspaper  publishing. 

Resume  to: 

Sound  Publishing,  Inc. 

7689  NE  Day  Rood 
Bainbridge  Island,  WA  98110 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIREQOR 
Wanted;  Smart,  driven  media  pro¬ 
fessional  looking  to  make  his/her  mark. 
We're  highly  acclaimed  paid- 
circulation  business  daily  with  reader 
demographics  to  die  for.  We  have 
tremendous  ad  potential,  and  we're 
ready  to  offer  the  right  candidate  an 
exciting  opportunity  and  attractive 
package.  Media  sales  experience, 
marketing  savvy  a  must.  So  is  hands-on 
ability  to  lead  talented  team  by  exam¬ 
ple.  Unbeatable  benefits.  Time  Warner 
affiliate.  Reply:  Box  322,  1 90  Pryor  St., 
S.W.,  Atlanta,  GA  30303,  Fax;  (404) 
523-5924.  No  calls,  please. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Arizona's  oldest  and  largest  weekly 
business  newspaper  is  seeking  an 
innovative  team  leader  to  capture  the 
booming  Phoenix  business  market.  Live 
in  one  of  the  most  desirable  areas  in 
the  country  and  work  for  Phoenix 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  publishers  of  the  Ari¬ 
zona  Republic,  phoenix  Gazette  and 
Arizona  Business  Gazette.  Ideal  candi¬ 
date  will  possess  excellent  communica¬ 
tion  and  people  skills,  a  proven  track 
record  of  sales  success  and  the  ability 
to  thrive  in  a  fast  paced,  fun  environ¬ 
ment.  Competitive  compensation 
package  includes  salary,  bonuses  and 
full  benefits.  Please  send  resume  and 
salary  history  in  confidence  to:  Arizona 
Business  Gazette,  General  Manager, 
P.O.  Box  1 950,  Phoenix,  AZ  85001 . 


RETAIL  SALES  MANAGER 
Free  distribution  community  newspa¬ 
pers  with  300,000+  circulation  in  Zone 
2  seeking  hands-on  sales  manager  with 
experience  in  competitive  markets.  Must 
have  excellent  sales  management  back¬ 
ground  and  ability  to  manage  30+ 
sales  representatives.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  ability.  Earnings  poten¬ 
tial  in  the  70's  with  a  complete  benefits 
package  provided.  Position  offered  by 
excellent  growth  company.  Send 
resume  to  Box  07614,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


When  ideas  come,  I  write  them;  when  they 
don't  come,  I  don't. 

William  Faulkner 


ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Here's  your  opportunity  to  become  an 
integral  part  of  a  progressive, 
innovative  management  team  at  a 
Knight-Ridder  newspaper  on  the  rise. 
The  Macon  Telegraph  is  THE  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  (75,000  daily,  105,000  Sun¬ 
day)  of  Macon,  Georgia,  historic  city  of 
the  true  South  with  growth  and  prog¬ 
ress  in  its  immediate  future.  A  great 
market  just  one  hour  south  of  Atlanta 
on  1-75  and  a  great  place  to  live. 

We  are  looking  for  a  top  performer 
with: 

•5  to  7  years  of  classified  inside  and  out¬ 
side  sales  and  management  experience 
•Mastery  of  classified  solid-set  pricing 
and  column  design 

•Strong  leadership  and  communication 
skills 

•Ability  to  analyze  competitive  situations 
and  to  implement  plans  that  get  results 
•A  bachelor's  degree  in  advertising, 
marketing  or  related  field 

If  you  are  ready  for  an  opportunity 
where  your  contribution  will  nrake  a  dif¬ 
ference  and  where  your  career  can 
grow,  Macon  is  the  market  for  you.  This 
position  offers  a  lucrative  salary  and 
bonus  plan.  A  comprehensive  reloca¬ 
tion  package  is  also  provided.  The 
benefits  package  includes  Medical  (In¬ 
demnity  &  HMO),  Dental,  Vision,  Life, 
Pension,  401  (k),  LTD,  sick  leave,  vaca¬ 
tion  &  more. 

Qualified  candidates  should  fax  a 
resume  immediately  to: 

Human  Resources  Director 
The  Macon  Telegraph 
(912)744-4498 

We're  ready  to  bring  the  right  person 
on  board  NOW! 


SENIOR  ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE 

Midwestern  group  seeks  aggressive 
sales  executive  in  competitive 
metropolitan/suburban  market.  Must 
have  the  polish  necessary  to  cultivate 
major  accounts  and  the  drive  to  suc¬ 
ceed  with  little  supervision.  Solid, 
respected  company;  full  benefits;  salary 
plus  commission.  Some  national  travel. 
Successful  candidate  will  earn 
$50,000+.  Send  resume  to  Box  0761 1 , 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


GEORGIA  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE,  INC. 
is  accepting  applications  for  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  sales  and  marketing  director.  A 
for-profit  subsidiary  of  tne  Georgia 
Press  Association,  GNS  represents  over 
150  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in 
the  state. 

The  sales  and  marketing  director  will 
have  responsibility  (or  oversight  of  GNS 
operations,  including  in-office  man¬ 
agement  and  (or  making  outside  soles 
calls  on  potential  advertisers.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  GNS  director  will  be  responsi¬ 
ble  (or  developing  marketing  plans  to 
better  position  newspapers  as  an 
advertising  medium.  He  or  she  will 
report  dire^  to  the  association's  exec¬ 
utive  director. 

Job  requires  a  strong  background  in 
newspaper  ad  sales  and  good  commu¬ 
nication  skills;  proven  management 
ability  in  working  with  a  growing  sales 
staff;  strong  leadership  skills;  the  ability 
to  work  with  people,  including  volun¬ 
teer  members  of  me  association;  good 
accounting  and  financial  knowledge; 
computer  skills,  especially  as  they  relate 
to  ad  placement  and  accounting;  and 
general  knowledge  on  all  aspects  of 
newspaper  advertising.  The  ideal  can¬ 
didate  will  also  have  worked  in  a 
multi-newspaper  environment  or  with 
groups  of  newspapers  in  od  sales  and 
marketing. 

Please  send  resume  and  letter  with 
salary  requirements  to:  Robin  Rhodes, 
Georgia  Press  Association,  3066 
Mercer  University  Drive,  Atlanta,  GA 
30341.  Deadline  to  apply  is  January 
1 5.  No  phone  colls,  pleose. _ 


MAJOR  ACCOUNT  SALES 
The  Record  is  seeking  an  experienced 
advertising  professional  to  become  a 
Major  Accounts  Representative  with  The 
Record's  Retail  Advertising  Department. 
The  applicant  will  service  an  existing 
account  list  with  a  major  emphasis  on 
identifying  new  revenue  opportunities  to 
grow  the  newspaper  advertising  base. 
Frequent  sales  proposals  and  pres¬ 
entations  are  expected  from  this  posi¬ 
tion.  The  position  requires  3-5  years  of 
newspaper  advertising  or  agency 
accaunt  management  experience.  A 
college  degree  is  preferred,  but  not 
required.  Send  resume  to:  Chuck  Higgs, 
Retail  Advertising  Manager,  The  Record, 
P.O.  Box  900,  Stockton,  CA  95201 . 
Please  respond  by  1 2/22/95. 
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HKLK  WANTB0 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

X)IN  OUR  DYNAMIC  SALES  TEAM!! 

The  San  Francisco  Newspaper  Agency 
is  currently  seeking  a  high  energy  sales 
professional  to  join  our  Retail  Advertis¬ 
ing,  Major  Accounts  division.  This  indi¬ 
vidual  will  generate  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns;  prepare  advertising  pres¬ 
entations;  initiate  complete  institutional 
and  promotional  campaigns;  and  will 
provide  customer  service  to  advertising 
clients.  The  requirements  for  this  posi¬ 
tion  include:  3+  years  of  previous  out¬ 
side  soles  experience  at  a  daily  news¬ 
paper.  Must  have  proven  track  record 
in  sales  with  a  basic  knowledge  of 
marketing  and  an  understanding  of 
statistics  and  demographic  sales  tech¬ 
niques.  Excellent  oral  and  written  com¬ 
munication  skills  are  required;  good 
working  knowledge  of  business 
mathematics;  college  degree  preferred; 
possession  of  a  valid  California  driver's 
license  and  a  reliable  vehicle  is 
required. 

If  you  are  a  successful  outside  sales  pro¬ 
fessional,  this  opportunity  may  be  of 
interest  to  you,  please  forward  a 
resume  and  cover  letter  to; 

SF  Newspaper  Agency 
Human  Resources  Department  95-183 
925  Mission  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94103 

ACADEMIC 

JOURNALISM:  Two  positions:  1 .  News 
Editorial,  2.  Magazine  Journalism.  Tem¬ 
ple  University's  Department  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  Public  Relations  &  Advertising 
seeks  two  tenure-track  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  candidates  who  show  teaching 
and  research/creative  strength  in  one 
or  both  of  the  two  areas  mentioned 
above  and  experience  or  interest  in 
another  area,  possibly  media  law  & 
ethics,  new  technology,  electronic 
information  gathering,  design  or  visual 
communication.  Ph.D.  preferred, 
master's  required.  Professional  and 
teaching  experience  desirable.  Com¬ 
petitive  salary,  benefits.  Available  Aug. 
26,  1996.  Screening  begins  Jan.  16; 
continues  until  positions  are  filled.  Tem¬ 
ple  University,  a  Research  I  university  of 
31,000  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  system,  is  an  affirmative 
action,  equal  opportunity  employer.  The 
department  has  16  faculty  and  is  cul¬ 
turally  diverse  with  540  majors  in 
broadcast,  magazine  and  newspaper 
journalism,  advertising,  photography 
and  public  relations  concentrations  plus 
80  graduate  students.  Candidates 
should  submit  letter  of  interest,  cur¬ 
riculum  vitae  and  names,  addresses 
and  telephone  numbers  of  three 
references  to:  Dr.  Patricia  Bradley, 
Search  Committee  Chair,  Department 
of  Journalism,  Public  Relations  & 
Advertising,  Temple  University,  203 
Annenberg  Hall,  Philadelphia,  PA 
19122. 


Calm  self-confidence  is  as  far  from 
conceit  as  the  desire  to  earn  a  decent 
living  is  remote  from  greed. 

Channing  Pollock 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

FACULTY  SEARCH 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL  of  JOURNAUSM 
COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 
invites  applications  and  nominations 
for  senior  and  junior  faculty  positions 
in  print  and  Broadcast  journalism  for 
the  1 996-97  academic  year. 

Specific  needs  include:  one  senior  fac¬ 
ulty  in  international  journalism;  one 
senior  faculty  in  magazine  writing  and 
editing;  two  or  more  positions  in 
Advanced  Reporting  and  Writing 
including  science  and  health  reporting; 
one  position  in  reporting,  writing  and 
producing  for  radio  news  and  public 
affairs.  The  School  Is  also  searching  for 
a  faculty  member  to  direct  its  New 
Media  Center  and  serve  as  coordinator 
of  the  program. 

These  one-year  renewable  and  tenure- 
track  positions  will  be  filled  from  the 
ranks  of  distinguished  professionals 
with  appropriate  academic  credentials 
and  an  interest  in  teaching  and 
research.  The  School  is  an  Equal 
Opportunity/Affirmative  Action 
Employer  and  especially  encourages 
applications  from  minorities  and 
women.  Send  letter,  vita  and  three 
references  to: 

Committee  of  Faculty  Appointments 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism 
COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 
NewYork,  NY  10027 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  to  teach  in  the 
Mass  Communications  undergraduate 
and  graduate  program.  The  successful 
candidate  should  have  strong  interest  in 
teaching  writing,  production,  and  one 
or  more  of  the  following:  Corporate 
Communications,  Advertising,  and 
Management.  Would  share  in  the 
teaching  of  entry  level  coursework. 
Earned  doctorate  and  some  teaching 
and  quality  professional  media  experi¬ 
ence  desirable. 

The  normal  course  load  is  three  per 
semester  plus  usual  faculty 
responsibilities.  Exact  responsibilities 
will  be  dependent  upon  candidate's 
interest  and  the  needs  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  and  the  University. 

The  academic  year  contracts  are  for 
tenure  track  positions  and  will  become 
effective  August  16,  1996.  The  salary 
ranges  are  competitive  and  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience.  Closing 
date  is  February  1,  1996  or  until  posi¬ 
tion  is  filled. 

SlUE,  with  a  student  population  of 
1 1 ,000,  is  situated  on  2600  acres  twenty 
minutes  from  downtown  St.  Louis,  and 
30  minutes  from  Lambert  International 
Airport.  Faculty  can  live  in  a  rural,  sub¬ 
urban,  or  urban  settings  all  in  proximity 
to  the  University  and  are  able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  benefits  of  the  18th 
media  market. 

Submit  nominations,  resumes,  or  letters 
of  application,  plus  names  and  phone 
numbers  of  three  references  to  Search 
Committee,  Department  of  Mass  Com¬ 
munications,  Southern  Illinois  University 
at  Edwardsville,  Edwardsville,  IL 
62026-1775. 

AA/EOE  Employer. 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

KNIGHT  CHAIR  IN  XDURNAUSM 

The  Walter  Cronkite  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  and  Telecommunication  at  Arizona 
State  University  is  searching  for  a  conti¬ 
nuing  full  professor  to  occupy  the 
Knight  Chair  in  Journalism. 

This  Knight  Chair  in  Journalism  is  one 
of  the  prestigious  series  that  has  been 
established  by  the  John  S.  and  James  L. 
Knight  Foundation,  and  is  being  funded 
with  a  $1 .5  million  endowment. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  POSITION: 

The  School  seeks  a  working  journalist 
who  would  ploy  a  leadership  role  in 
teaching  students  how  to  use  electronic 
retrieval  technology  to  better  analyze 
and  present  news  stories. 

The  person  selected  must  possess  strong 
organizational  skills  and  a  minimum  of 
10  years  experience  at  a  major  news 
publication  as  a  reporter  and/or  editor 
along  with  a  minimum  of  two  years  of 
specialization  work  in  computer- 
assisted  journalism.  The  person  selected 
must  hold  a  bachelor's  degree.  Desired 
qualifications  include  an  advanced 
degree,  excellence  in  teaching, 
research,  service  and  leadership.  The 
9-month  academic-year  salary  is  com¬ 
petitive. 

APPUCATION  DEADLINE: 

Feb,  15,  1996  and  the  15th  of  each 
month  until  the  position  is  filled. 

STARTING  DATE: 

August  1 6,  1 996. 

APPLICATIONS: 

Each  applicant  must  send  a  letter, 
resume,  statement  of  three  pages  (dou¬ 
ble-spaced)  as  to  relevant  professional 
experience  and  how  the  person  would 
hope  to  use  the  Chair,  names,  posi¬ 
tions,  addresses  and  phone  numbers  of 
three  references  and  other  supporting 
materials  that  may  include  examples  of 
professional  computer-assisted 
journalistic  projects  to: 

Dr,  John  Craft  and  Dr.  Fran  Matera 
Co-chairs 

Knight  Chair  Search  Committee 
Walter  Cronkite  School  of  Journalism 
and  Telecommunication 

ARIZONA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
Tempe,AZ  85287-1305 

Tel:  (602)  965-501 1 
Fax;  (602)  965-7041 
E-Mail:  icjec@asuvm.inre.asu.edu 

Arizona  State  University  is  an  equal 
opportunity.  Affirmative  Action 
employer. 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

UNIVERSITY  OF  OKLAHOMA 
ENGLEMAN/LIVERMORE 
PROFESSORSHIP  IN 
COMMUNITY  JOURNAUSM 

The  H.  H.  Herbert  School  of  Journalism 
and  Mass  Communication  is  now  accep¬ 
ting  applications  for  the  newly  estab¬ 
lished  ENGLEMAN/LIVERMORE  PRO¬ 
FESSORSHIP  IN  COMMUNITY  JOUR¬ 
NALISM  made  possible  by  the  gener¬ 
ous  contributions  of  two  Oklahoma 
newspaper  publishers,  Charles 
Engleman  and  Ed  Livermore,  Sr. 

The  Engleman/Livermore  professorship 
is  a  non-tenure  track  faculty  appoint¬ 
ment,  renewable  every  three  years, 
beginning  August  16,  1996,  with 
teaching  and  service  responsibilities 
during  the  regular  nine-month  aca¬ 
demic  year  in  the  School's  news- 
editorial  sequence,  emphasizing  com¬ 
munity  journalism.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  professional  back¬ 
ground  and  experience. 

The  person  we  hire  must  be  able  to  com¬ 
municate  knowledge  of  community 
journalism  by  inspired  classroom 
teaching,  advising  students,  and  estab¬ 
lishing  rapport  with  professionals.  He 
or  she  must  have  considerable  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  subject  and  the  ability  to 
add  to  that  knowledge  through 
research.  She  or  he  must  have  at  least  a 
B.A.  degree;  additional  education  is  a 
plus.  The  ideal  candidate  will  have 
appropriate  professional  experience  in 
community  journalism  and  mass  com¬ 
munication,  a  record  of  demonstrated 
professionalism,  be  computer  literate, 
and  hove  a  sincere  desire  to  teach  and 
to  help  attract  and  develop  exceptional 
young  men  and  women  to  community 
journalism.  Each  applicant  must  pro¬ 
vide  three  letters  of  reference  from  jour¬ 
nalism  professionals  and  a  vitae/ 
resume  detailing  professional  and/or 
academic  experience  in  journalism  and 
mass  communication. 

Screening  of  applications  will  begin 
January  5,  1996,  and  will  continue 
until  position  is  filled.  All  applications 
and  materials  should  be  sent  to: 

Dr.  Roland  E.  Lehr 
Interim  Dean  and  Chair 
Engleman/Livermore  Search  Committee 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
The  University  of  Oklahoma 
601  Elm,  Room  1 100 
Norman,  OK  73019-0315 

Phone:  (405)  325-2077 
FAX:  (405)  325-7709 

The  University  of  Oklahoma  is  an  Equal 
Opportunity-Affirmative  Action 
employer.  Women  and  minorities  are 
especially  encouraged  to  apply. 

OU  has  a  policy  of  being  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  dual  career  couples. 


When  faxing  your  ad,  please  remember  to  include  the  billing 
address,  category  under  which  the  ad  is  to  be  placed,  as  well  as 
the  amount  of  times  the  ad  is  to  appear.  Thank  you. 

_ E&P  Classified  Dept.  Fax:  (212)  929-1259 
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EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  DIREaOR 
New  England  newspaper  with  circula¬ 
tion  under  20,000  seeking  aggressive, 
goal  oriented  circulation  director  to 
lead  this  department  to  continued 
growth.  100%  PIA.  Strong  organiza¬ 
tional  skills  and  expense  discipline. 
Plenty  of  future  groviw  potential  within 
our  newspaper  group  for  the  right  can¬ 
didate.  Submit  resume  with  cover  letter 
and  salary  reauirements  to  Box  07548, 
Editor  &  Publisner. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Great  opportunity  for  career  minded 
individual.  Rapidly  expanding  and 
highly  successful  group  of  weeklies  is 
seeking  an  experienced  circulator  to 
join  our  dynamic  team.  Must  be 
knowledgeable  in  both  hand  and  mail 
delivery  systems.  Salary  $26K  with  an 
excellent  benefits  package.  Box  07504, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

HOME  DEUVERY  MANAGER 
Cox  Arizona  Publications,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Tribune  Newspapers,  is 
looking  for  a  Home  Delivery  Manager. 
The  right  candidate  will  manage  home 
delivery  by  increasing  home  delivery 
volume  while  providing  a  well  executed 
plan  for  customer  satisfaction  in 
delivery  service,  increased  customer  con¬ 
tact  regarding  renewals  and  save  stops. 
Must  have  5  years  home  delivery  expe¬ 
rience  with  at  least  2  years  Home 
Delivery  Manager  experience.  Com¬ 
petitive  salary,  benefits  and  paid  vaca¬ 
tion.  If  interested,  please  send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Cox  Ari¬ 
zona,  Publications,  Inc.,  Attn:  HR,  P.O. 
Box  1 547,  Mesa,  AZ  8521 1 . 

_ EEO  M/F/V/D. _ 

TELEMARKETING  OPPORTUNITY  for 
an  energetic,  hard-working,  experi¬ 
enced  manager  to  build  a  telemarketing 
operation  in  Zone  9.  Working  experi¬ 
ence  and  knowledge  of  computerized 
dialing  systems  a  must.  If  you  possess 
the  skill  and  work  ethic  to  create  a 
superior  telemarketing  operation,  fax 
your  resume,  detailing  power  dialer 
experience  and  reference  to  (510)  208- 
6750,  ATTENTION:  JERRY  LEWIS. 

_ EDITORIAL _ 

AWARD-WINNING  six-day  PM  news¬ 
paper  seeks  general  assignment 
reporter.  Entry-level  position.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Banner-Graphic, 
Steve  Fields,  P.O.  Box  509,  Greencas- 

tle,  IN  461 35. _ 

BUSINESS  REPORTER 

We  lost  our  last  two  business  writers  to 
Crain's  and  Forbes.  60,000-circulation 
daily  in  northern  New  Jersey  seeks 
experienced  business  reporter  to  help 
cover  region  teaming  with  Fortune  500 
companies,  service  industries  and  small 
businesses.  Candidates  should  have 
clips  that  demonstrate  an  ability  to 
report  with  depth  and  insight  on  local 
businesses  and  their  impact  on  the 
regional  economy. 

Send  letter,  including  salary  requirements, 
resume,  and  clips  to  Ron  Stepneski, 
business  editor.  Daily  Record,  P.O.  Box 
217,  Parsippany,  NJ  07054-0217. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

ASSISTANT  EDITORS 

New  Times  is  looking  for  writer-editors 
to  fill  immediate  openings  at  our 
award-winning  weekly  newspapers  in 
Phoenix,  Miami  and  Houston. 

The  assistant  editor  position  requires 
fine  writing  skills  and  the  ability  to  edit 
reviews,  news  and  feature  material. 
(Phoenix  applicants  need  a  solid  back¬ 
ground  in  the  arts;  Houston  applicants 
should  be  news-oriented.)  We  want 
editors  who  can  craft  a  compelling  nar¬ 
rative,  work  well  with  writers  and  help 
us  maintain  the  high  quality  of  our  pub¬ 
lications. 

Qualified  applicants  will  have  at  least 
two  years  of  post-college  editing  expe¬ 
rience;  those  with  liberal  arts  back¬ 
grounds  are  encouraged  to  apply.  The 
interview  process  will  include  an 
extensive  editing  test. 

Send  a  cover  letter,  a  resume  and  your 
best  clips  to: 

Christine  Fleming 
Executive  Managing  Editor 

New  Times,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  5970 
Denver,  CO  8021 7 

No  phone  calls,  please. 

ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR/WRITER 
17,000  Southern  Ohio  newspaper  with 
a  young,  highly  motivated  staff  that 
emphasizes  high  school  sports  and  has 
just  started  paginating  with  Quark¬ 
XPress  needs  someone  who  is  able  to  do 
a  little  bit  of  everything,  including; 
layout,  a  weekly  column,  creative  cover 
stories,  in-depth  features  and  copy  edit¬ 
ing.  Good  opportunity  for  a  recent  col¬ 
lege  graduate  who  has  high  aspirations 
but  needs  to  get  started.  $300  a  week 
plus  benefits.  Send  a  resume, 
references,  clips:  Sports  Editor 
Theodore  Cox,  The  Portsmouth  Daily 
Times,  637  Sixth  Street,  Portsmouth, 
OH  45662. 

BUSINESS  WRITER 

Do  you  have  a  passion  for  sports  and  a 
love  for  business?  The  Sun-Sentinel  in 
Fort  Lauderdale,  FL  seeks  an  experi¬ 
enced,  aggressive  reporter  to  cover  the 
business  of  sports.  Topics  include  the 
business  dealings  of  four  pro  franchises 
in  South  Florida,  sports  politics,  new 
arenas  and  fans  as  consumers.  Stories 
run  in  all  sections  of  our  284,000 
circulation  daily,  which  is  part  of  Chi¬ 
cago-based  Tribune  Co.  If  you  can 
demonstrate  a  record  of  cultivating 
sources,  developing  enterprise  cov¬ 
erage  and  breaking  stories,  send  a 
resume  and  clips  to  Business  Editor 
Kevin  Gale,  Sun-Sentinel,  200  E.  Las 
Olas  Blvd.,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  FL  33301- 
2293. 


BUSINESS  JOURNALISTS:  Needed  to 
write  for  international  energy  industry 
publishing  group  in  Houston.  Job 
entails  writing  on  energy  markets  for 
doily  reports  and  news/features  for 
several  periodical  newsletters.  Topics 
include  international  trade,  political 
developments,  market  analysis  in  the 
areas  of  oil,  gas,  electricity.  Our  writing 
is  investigative  and  intelligent,  without 
fluff,  and  our  pubs  are  read  and 
respected  globally.  Company  is  fast- 
paced  and  growing.  Want  to  see  can¬ 
didates  with  a  goM  understanding  of 
the  energy  industry  and  journarism 
experience.  Will  also  take  good  busi¬ 
ness  journalists  and  train  them  in  the 
energy  industry.  Two  positions  avail¬ 
able:  Reporter  with  at  least  two  years 
journalism  experience:  salary  range 
$28K  -  $32K  per  year.  Senior  reporter 
with  at  least  five  years  journalism  expe¬ 
rience:  salary  range  $35K-t-  per  year. 
Highly  qualified  candidates  may  be  con¬ 
siders  at  better  salary.  Fluent  Spanish 
provides  a  distinct  advantage.  Fully 
paid  medical,  dental,  life  and  good 
401  (k).  To  get  an  interview,  must  mail 
resume,  writing  clips  to  4801 
Woodwoy  270W,  t^ston,  TX  77056. 

BUSINESS  WRITER/COPY  EDITOR 
GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 

We're  seeking  a  seasoned  full-time  busi¬ 
ness  writer  with  daily  newspaper  expe¬ 
rience.  Strong  reporting  and  writing 
skills  and  copy  editing  experience  a 
must.  Business  reporting  experience 
preferred.  Also,  we're  looking  for  an 
aggressive  dynamic  reporter  to  handle 
genera!  news  coverage.  Daily  newspa¬ 
per  experience  is  a  plus.  Excellent  gram¬ 
mar,  punctuation  and  spelling  skills 
required.  Great  benefits  in  a  growing, 
diversified  area  in  southwestern 
Michigan.  Daily  circulation,  66,000; 
Sunday  circulation  82,000.  Equal 
Opportunity/Affirmative  Action 
employer.  Send  resume  and  clips  to 
Rebecca  Pierce,  metro  editor, 
Kalamazoo  Gazette,  401  S.  Burdick 
St.,  Kalamazoo,  Ml  49007. 


CHIEF  PHOTOGRAPHER  -  Teacher, 
cheerleader,  team  player  with  good 
organizational  skills  needed  by  daily  in 
Mid-Atlantic  region.  Box  07613,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

CINCINNATI  BUSINESS  COURIER,  a 
weekly  business  newspaper  owned  by 
American  City  Business  Journals  Inc., 
seeks  a  managing  editor/ reporter.  Busi¬ 
ness  reporting  experience  preferred. 
Must  be  willing  to  work  in  a  highly  com¬ 
petitive  environment.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  Steve  Byers,  editor,  Cincinnati 
Business  Courier,  35  E.  Seventh  Street, 
Suite  700,  CirKinnoti,  OH  45202. 

CITY  EDITOR  needed  at  community- 
oriented,  aggressive  14,000  daily  in 
university  town  across  lake  from  New 
Orleons.  Don't  want  to  move  during 
holidays?  If  you're  worth  it,  we  can 
wait.  Call  Manging  Editor  Lillian 
Mirando  at  (800)  844-2333  in  the  after¬ 
noons. 


It's  a  Cbssified  Secret- VVie'//  never  reveal  the  identity  of  an  E&P  box  holder. 
If  you  don't  want  your  reply  to  go  to  certain  nevrspapers  (or  companies),  seal  your  reply 
in  an  envelope  aodressea  to  the  E&P  Classified  Advising  Department  with  an  attached 
note  listing  me  newspapers  or  companies  you  do  not  vrant  the  reply  to  reach.  If  the  Box 
Number  you're  answering  is  on  your  list,  vre'll  discard  your  reply. 


COPY  EDITOR  -  Small  midtown  Manhat¬ 
tan  public  relations  firm  seeking  part- 
time  copy  editor  to  work  in  exchange 
for  office  space  with  computer  terminal 
and  phone  line.  Must  care  about  qual¬ 
ity  of  writing.  Flexible  hours.  Please  call 
David  M.  Grant  at  (21 2)  751  -2800. 


COPY  EDITOR  -  The  Odessa  American, 
a  28,000  AM  daily  (34,000  Sunday), 
is  looking  for  an  ambitious  person  with 
strong  editing,  headline  writing  and 
page-design  skills.  Pagination  experi¬ 
ence  a  plus.  Send  resume  and  samples 
to  Alicia  Hoffman,  copy  desk 
supervisor,  P.O.  Box  2952,  Odessa,  TX 
79760. 


COPY  EDITOR  AND  REPORTER 
We're  looking  for  a  talented  copy 
editor/ reporter  for  our  Lifestyle  Desk 
and  City  Desk  Reporter.  The  Lifestyle 
position  calls  mainly  for  design  and 
pagination  of  section  fronts  arxi  feature 
pages  and  occasionally  writing  a 
feature  story.  Preferred  candidates  will 
hove  a  flair  for  designing  pages  and  a 
solid  knowledge  of  punctuation  and 
grammar.  Reporter  candidates  should 
have  experience  on  a  daily  newspaper; 
new  graduates  with  intern  experience 
will  be  considered.  Please  send  letter  of 
interest,  a  resume  and  samples  to  Exec¬ 
utive  Editor  Linda  White,  Altoona  Mir¬ 
ror,  P.O.  Box  2008,  Altoona,  PA 
1 6^3-2008.  No  phone  calls. 

COPY  EDITOR  for  32,000  circulation 
doily.  Ideal  candidate  will  have  two 
years  experience  on  a  daily  copy  desk, 
pagination  experience,  an  eagle  eye, 
creativity  for  layout  and  headlines  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  grammar  and 
style.  We  offer  great  ben^ts  and  work¬ 
ing  conditions  and  a  beautiful  com¬ 
munity.  Send  cover  letter,  resume  and 
pages  you  have  edited  to  Sheila  Tuttle, 
The  Press-Journal,  P.O.  Box  1 268,  Vero 
Beach,  FL  32961 . 

COPY  EDITOR 

30,000  circulation  daily  seeks  copy 
editor  to  edit  local  orxJ  wire  news  copy, 
select  some  wire  stories  and  lay  out 
pages.  QuarkXPress  experience  helpful. 
Send  resume  and  samples  of  work  to: 

Mark  Mann,  Managing  Editor 
Butler  Eagle 

P.O.  Box  271 

_ Butler,  PA  16003 _ 

COPY  EDITOR;  Locally  owned  PM  daily 
in  Northern  Alabama  seeks  a  conscien¬ 
tious  desk  person  with  keen  copyread¬ 
ing,  headlining  and  page-design  skills. 
Pagination  experience  preferred.  Mail 
or  fax  resume  and  samples  to  News 
Editor,  THE  DECATUR  DAILY,  P.O.  Box 
221 3,  Decatur,  AL  35609-221 3.  FAX: 
(205)  340-2366. _ 

DESIGN  EDITOR  --  If  you  know  how  to 
make  page  1  snap  and  feature  pages 
sparkle,  hove  mastered  QuarkXPress,  love 
great  typography,  and  are  the  best 
headline  writer  you  know,  we  want  you. 
We're  a  family-owned,  mid-sized  daily  in 
a  historic  city  in  the  Heart  of  America. 

Send  samples  of  your  work  and  salary 
requirements  to  Bob  Unger,  executive 
editor,  St.  Joseph,  MO  64502. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 
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_ EDITORIAL _ 

COX  ARIZONA  PUBUCATIONS  is  look¬ 
ing  for  o  business  editor  to  lead  its  cov¬ 
erage  in  the  highly  competitive  and 
growing  Phoenix/Mesa  metro  market. 
To  be  considered,  candidates  must 
hove  a  portfolio  that  demonstrates  busi¬ 
ness  reporting  excellence  and  lead¬ 
ership  capabilities.  We  publish  news¬ 
papers  in  five  Valley  of  the  Sun  cities 
with  a  total  circulation  of  over  90,000. 
Please  send  resume  and  clips  to  Jim 
Ripley,  managing  editor.  Tribune 
Newspapers,  1  20  W.  1  st  Avenue, 
Mesa,  AZ  8521 3. _ 

DYNAMIC  NATIONAL  HEALTH  CARE 
publisher  seeks  staff  writer  for  semi¬ 
monthly  business  magazine.  We  are 
looking  for  a  terrific  writer  and 
reporter,  a  person  who  possesses  the 
ability  to  make  complex  stories  come 
alive  in  a  clean,  sophisticated  manner. 
A  successful  candidate  will  hove  at  least 
five  years  journalism  experience  and 
the  desire  to  work  in  a  creative,  team- 
oriented  atmosphere.  Knowledge  of  the 
health  care  industry  would  be  useful, 
but  is  not  a  requirement.  We  offer  an 
attractive  compensation  package.  Send 
resume  with  clips  to:  Human  Resources, 
American  Hospital  Publishing,  Inc.,  737 
N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Suite  700,  Chicago, 
IL  60622.  EOE/M/F/D/V. 

EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200+  current  open¬ 
ings  notionwide.  Entry/early  career. 
Writer-Editor-EP,  P.O.  Box  40550, 
5136  MacArthur,  Washington,  DC 

20016;  (703)  506-4400. _ 

ENTRY  TO  SENIOR  JOBS  in  Journal¬ 
ism,  Writing,  Public  Relations  and 
Advertising  open  throughout  the  U.S. 
(all  non-sales  pasitions).  Full-time,  tem¬ 
porary,  internships  and  freelance.  For 
free  newsletter  coll  (310)  792-1 31 3. 

EDITOR  -  NORTHWEST  HEALTH 

Group  Health  Cooperative,  the  North¬ 
west's  pre-eminent  monaged-healthcare 
system,  seeks  an  editor  for  NORTH¬ 
WEST  HEALTH,  its  260,000-circulation 
member  magozine,  published  six  times 
a  year.  The  magazine  reflects: 

•Readers'  desire  for  trustworthy  informo- 
tion  about  heolth  and  healthy  lifestyles. 
•The  Co-op's  need  to  communicote  with 
members  about  health-related  and 
organizational  issues. 

The  editor  is  responsible  for  content, 
ensuring  that  reporting  is  accurate  and 
balanced,  and  that  design  enhances  con¬ 
tent.  We  prefer  that  you  have  at  least  8 
years  of  journalism  experience,  includ¬ 
ing  at  least  two  in  magazine  editing  or 
newspaper  editing.  Healthcare  know¬ 
ledge  preferred.  You  should  be  skilled 
in  working  with  diverse  people  and  in 
building  consensus.  We  encourage 
diversity  and  are  an  equal  opportunity 
employer. 

Send  cover  letter,  resume,  and  clips  to 
Communications  Director,  Group 
Health  Cooperative,  521  Wall  St.,  Seat¬ 
tle,  WA  981 21 .  No  phone  calls. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

EDITOR 

BALTIMORE  CITY  PAPER 

City  Paper,  one  of  the  nation's  largest 
alternative  weekly  newspapers  is 
searching  for  an  editor  to  lead  our  pro¬ 
fessional  staff  of  writers.  We  are  an 
award-winning  91, (XX)  circulation  pub¬ 
lication  located  in  Baltimore.  The  expe¬ 
rienced  candidate  will  lead,  coach  and 
manage  our  professional  writing  staff 
as  well  as  develop  the  kind  of  articles 
that  keep  alternative  journalism  alive 
and  kicking.  City  Paper  is  an  eighteen- 
year-old  publication  that  has  been  long 
established  as  a  vibrant,  well-written, 
well-read  publication  that  will  take 
chances  and  make  changes  in  an  effort 
to  inform  our  readers  and  attract  new 
readers.  As  an  applicant  for  this  posi¬ 
tion  you  must  possess  excellent  commu¬ 
nication  and  management  skills  as  well 
as  have  strong  experience  in  news 
reporting,  arts  &  entertainment  cov¬ 
erage  and  possess  the  innovation  to 
create  new  columns  and  features  that 
will  keep  our  paper  fresh  and  on  the 
edge.  Candidotes  must  have  experience 
as  an  editor;  experience  in  alternatives 
a  plus.  If  you  feel  that  you  can  lead  our 
writing  staff  and  hove  a  clear  vision  of 
alternative  journalism  please  apply  by 
sending  clips,  your  resume  and  cover 
letter  to;  City  Paper,  812  Park  Avenue, 
Baltimore,  MD  21201  Attn:  Don 
Farley/Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  ASSISTANT  MANAG- 
ING  Editors  and  Reporters  needed  on 
19,000  AM,  7-day  daily  in  beautiful 
northwest  New  Mexico.  Publisher  is  Full 
Gospel  and  is  looking  for  like-minded 
individuals.  Contact  Eliot  O'Brien,  P.O. 
Box  450,  Farmington,  NM  87499  or 
fax  to  (505)  327-6651. 

EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR  -  We're 
looking  for  a  compassionate  con¬ 
servative  who  believes  that  community 
journalism  is  the  key  to  our  industry's  sur¬ 
vival.  Our  mid-size  daily  in  the  growing 
Southeast  needs  a  wordsmith-watchdog 
who,  through  powerful  editorials,  will 
make  sure  local  government  is  doing  its 
job.  Excellent  copy-editing  skills,  a  keen 
sense  of  fairness  and  a  good  sense  of 
humor  are  a  must.  You  should  have  at 
least  two  years  experience  as  an 
editarialist  or  editorial  page  editor. 
Respond  to  Box  07617,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

INDEPENDENTLY  OWNED  Newspaper 
in  beautiful  area  of  Zone  2  looking  for 
an  experienced  Managing  Editor.  Daily 
respansibility  for  the  news  content, 
management  of  newsroom  staff  and  com¬ 
munity  relations.  Apply  if  you  possess 
the  following  quolifications: 

•Superior  news  judgment 
•Manogement  experience 
•Editing  skills  &  ability  to  train  writers 
•Assignment  &  news  planning  skill 
•Ability  to  plan  content  for  new  media 
•Effective  communication  skills 
Reply  to  Box  07604,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 
PAGE  EDITOR 

A  Zone  5  mid-sized  daily  seeks  an 
experienced  editor  to  give  a  strong  local 
voice  to  our  editoriol  page.  This  editor 
must  learn  about  the  community  and  the 
issues  that  matter  to  our  readers.  The 
newspaper  is  traditionally  conservative, 
but  local  positions  are  determined  based 
on  the  issues'  merits.  We  offer  a 
competitive  salary  and  benefits  package 
and  a  high  quality  of  life. 

Experience  writing  editorials  is  pre¬ 
ferred,  but  we  will  consider  applicants 
with  at  least  three  years  editing  experi¬ 
ence  on  o  daily  newspaper. 

Send  cover  letter,  resume  and  writing 
samples  to: 

Box  0761 9 
Editor  &  Publisher 


ENTRY-LEVEL  Sports  Reporter  who  can 
handle  other  editorial  chares  needed  at 
growing  Southern  Nevada  twice- 
weekly.  Call  Rich  at  (702)  727-5102. 


EXPERIENCED  MANAGING  EDITOR 
NEEDED  for  weekly  newspoper  in 
beautiful  Central  Texas  college  town. 
Stock  ownership  negotioble.  Must  have 
strong  writing  and  "people  management" 
skills.  Respond  to  Box  07601 ,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR-ATLANTA.  We 
hire  the  best  ond  the  brightest,  and  cur¬ 
rently  seek  a  hard-charging,  hard-news 
journalist  to  manage  our  12-person 
news  operation.  Condidote  must  have 
substantial  assigning,  editing  and 
production  experience.  Every  business 
day  the  Fulton  County  Daily  Report 
gives  o  sophisticated  readership  cam- 
pelling,  uncompromising  coverage  of 
the  justice  system  and  the  legal  busi¬ 
ness.  When  it  comes  to  stories  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  prison  who  shouldn't  be  there, 
uncovering  the  economics  of  powerful 
law  firms,  or  stories  on  the  people  and 
strategies  behind  major  lawsuits,  our 
reporters  and  editors  work  harder, 
write  better,  and  care  more  about 
accurocy  than  anyone  else.  Our  stories 
make  a  difference,  and  they  also 
happen  to  win  awards.  We  offer  true 
professional  fulfillment,  a  competitive 
salary  and  unbeatable  benefits.  We  are 
part  of  American  Lawyer  Media,  the 
largest  legal  journalism  company  in  the 
world,  a  Time  Warner  affiliate.  Reply: 
Richard  Gard,  Box  353,  190  Pryor 
Street,  S.W.,  Atlanta,  GA  30303,  fax 
(404)  523-5924.  No  calls,  please. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
US  bureau  of  international  women's 
news  service  seeks  managing  editor  to 
assign  and  edit  articles;  edit  interna¬ 
tional  copy  and  publications;  place 
articles  in  print  and  on-line  media; 
expand  subscribers.  Must  be  experi¬ 
enced  editor  with  background  in  jour¬ 
nalism  and  brood  knovdedge  of  media 
and  international  women's  movement. 
Proven  ability  to  market  to  media 
required.  Salary  $30,CXX)+.  Resume  to 
Women's  Feature  Service,  ME  Search, 
20  W.  20th,  #1103,  NY,  NY  10011. 

NATIONAL  SPORTS  JOBS  WEEKLY 

PO  Box  5725  Glendale  AZ  8531 2 
(602)  933-4345  $39-4  Issues 


MANAGING  EDITOR  sought  by 
Triangle  Business  Journal,  a  weekly  busi¬ 
ness  newspaper  covering  the  Research 
Triangle  region  of  North  Carolina.  The 
candidate  has  at  least  five  years'  expe¬ 
rience  in  business  reporting/editing. 
The  ME  works  closely  with  the  editor  in 
developing  the  weekly  news  package 
and  also  has  some  reporting  duties. 
Respond  to  Dale  Gibson,  editor,  TBJ, 
3125  Poplarwood  Court,  Suite  304, 
Raleigh,  NC  27604. 

MANAGING  EDITOR:  The  Union- 
Recorder,  a  10,000  circulation  Knight- 
Ridder  daily  in  middle  Georgia,  is  loak- 
ing  for  a  hands-on  editor  to  lead  its 
newsroom.  Applicants  must  strongly 
value  local  news,  consistently  improve 
stories  during  editing,  enjoy  coaching 
beginning  reporters  and  understand 
deadline  and  production  requirements 
(MAC  fluency  a  plus). 

If  you're  a  demanding  leader,  regular 
risk-taker,  good  listener  and  strong 
manager  --  and  want  to  make  a  diP 
ference  in  your  newspaper  everyday  - 
send  a  resume,  salary  history  and  letter 
with  your  ideas  on  how  to  create  a 
good  newspaper  to  Susan  Patterson, 
editor  and  publisher.  The  Union- 
Recorder,  P.O.  Box  520,  Milledgeville, 
GA  31061. 


NEWS  PAGE  DESIGNER 

The  Albuquerque  Journal,  New  Mexi¬ 
co's  state  newspaper,  is  seeking  a  news 
page  designer.  Two  years  of  copy  edit¬ 
ing  experience  preferred.  Appficants 
should  have  superior  news  judgment, 
love  big  news  days  and  be  able  to 
design  content  -  driven  pages  under 
four-edition  deadline  pressure.  QuarkX¬ 
Press  knowledge  required.  Send  resume 
and  work  samples  to  Joe  Kirby,  design 
director,  Albuquerque  Journal,  P.O. 
Drawer  J,  Albuquerque,  NM  87103. 
Salary  $26,0(X)  and  up. 

NEWS  EDITOR 

Ready  to  be  the  No.  3  person  in  the 
newsroom?  A  50,000-circulation  daily 
on  the  Mississippi  Gulf  Coast  is  looking 
for  o  news  editor  who  can  be  a 
newsroom  leoder.  Strong  teaching, 
coaching  and  people  skills  a  must. 
Know  style,  elements  of  good  writing 
and  good  headline  writing.  Have  at 
least  3  years  experience  on  copy  desk. 
Send  resume,  clips,  references,  cover  let¬ 
ter  to  Andrea  Yeager,  managing  editor. 
The  Sun  Herald,  P.O.  Box  4567,  Biloxi, 
MS  39535-4567,  or  fax  to  (601 )  896- 
2104. 

NEWS  EDITOR  -  30,000  AM  in  Zone  6 
seeks  news  editor  to  direct  night  opera¬ 
tion.  Management,  editing  and  page- 
design  experience  required.  Send 
resume  and  two  page-one  teorsheets 
from  current  newspaper  to  Box  07610, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SEND  E&PBOXREPUESTO: 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19  th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10011 


Editor  &  Publisher:  The  communication  link  of  the  newspaper 
industry  every  week  since  1884. 
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NEWS  REPORTER 

Need  general  assignment  reporter  for 
prize-winning  weekly.  Excellent 
opportunity  to  cover  news,  features, 
oversee  arts  coverage  for  paper  that 
prizes  in-depth  reporting  and  o  well- 
turned  phrase.  Requirements  ore  news¬ 
paper  experience,  photography  skills. 
Send  resume  and  writing  samples  to 
Berkshire  Record,  21  Elm  Street,  Great 
Barrington,  MA  01230,  (413)  528- 
5380  or  Fax  (41 3)  528-9449. 


NEWS  WRITER 

Experienced,  crackerjack  writer/ 
investigative  reporter  with  initiative  to  do 
magazine-length,  in-depth-pieces  for 
first-rate  alternative  weekly.  Editing 
experience  a  plus.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  Robert  Mayer,  editor,  Santa  Fe 
Reporter,  P.O.  Box  2306,  Santa  Fe, 
NM  87504.  No  phone  calls. 

PHOTO  EDITOR  sought  for  The  Bay 
City  Times  to  help  illustrate  the  lives  of 
the  people  in  the  Bay  area  of  Michigan. 
Will  supervise  a  staff  of  three  photo¬ 
graphers,  an  intern  and  a  part-timer. 
Successful  job  candidate  will  combine 
technical  know-how  in  shooting  photo¬ 
graphs  and  electronic  processing  with 
the  communication  and  personality 
skills  needed  to  manage  a  hard¬ 
working  department.  Applicants  should 
send  a  cover  letter,  resume  and  exam¬ 
ples  of  their  work  to  Editor  Paul  M. 
Keep,  The  Bay  City  Times,  31 1  Fifth 

Street,  Bay  City,  Ml  48708. _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER  WITH  COMPUTER 
Skills  needed  at  The  Conway  Daily  Sun, 
a  1 3,800  circulation  daily  in  North  Con¬ 
way,  NH.  Along  with  shooting  news 
and  features,  the  full-time  position 
entails  scanning  images  and  paginating 
photo  spreads.  Clips,  resume  to  P.O. 
Box  1 940,  North  Conway,  NH  03860. 

RARE  OPPORTUNITY  for  individual 
with  strong  oral  and  written  communi¬ 
cation  skills  to  work  in  hands-on  learn¬ 
ing  environment  at  highly-specialized 
Stamford  PR  firm.  1-2  years  of  experi¬ 
ence.  Fax  resume  to  Nancy  (212)  420- 
1751. 

REAL  ESTATE  EDITOR/REPORTER: 
Need  top-notch  pro  who  knows  com¬ 
mercial  real  estate  inside  and  out.  Will 
write  for  the  weekly  Warfield's  Tampa 
Bay  Review  newspaper  and  its 
innovative,  statewide  Internet  site. 
ReviewNet  (http://www.review.net). 
Must  connect  quickly  with  sources  and 
implement  a  strategy  for  making 
ReviewNet's  commercial  real  estate  sec¬ 
tion  a  must-read  for  brokers,  devel¬ 
opers,  tenant-reps  and  others  in  com¬ 
mercial  real  estate  throughout  Florida. 
Requires  strong  writing,  Internet  and 
communications  skills. 

Write  or  e-mail  to  Editorial  Consultant: 
Ken  Karpoy,  Public  Strategies,  Inc.,  204 
Oakdale  Ro^,  Baltimore,  MD  2 1 2 1 0.  (e- 
moil:  kdk5779@aol.com). 

To  talk  about  the  need  for  perfection  in 
man  is  la  talk  about  the  need  for  another 
species. 

Norman  Cousins 


_ EDfTORIAL _ 

THE  RENO  GAZETTE-JOURNAL,  a  Gan¬ 
nett  paper,  with  68,000  daily,  and 
86,000  Sunday  circulation,  has  two 
opportunities  available  immediately. 

SUNDAY/PROJEaS  EDITOR 
Seeking  a  take-charge  editor  with 
reporting,  editing  and  design  experi¬ 
ence  to  coordinate  our  doily  enterprise, 
weekend  packages  and  special  pro¬ 
jects.  Requires  a  proven  track  record  of 
developing  story  ideas  and  following 
through  by  leading  the  reporting  staff, 
doing  concise  frontline  editing, 
coordinating  photos  and  graphics, 
designing  and  presenting  the  finished 
product. 

ASSISTANT  GRAPHICS  EDITOR 
Need  an  experienced  graphics  artist  to 
be  the  number  2  person  in  our  4- 
person  graphics  department.  Proven 
experience  with  FreeHand,  Quark¬ 
XPress  and  Photoshop  are  required.  Must 
show  ability  to  react  to  news  and  create 
charts,  graphics  and  illustrations  that 
are  informative  and  attractive  to  meet 
all  deadlines.  Will  assume  supervisory 
responsibilities  in  absence  of  graphics 
editor  and  coordinate  special  prajects 
and  sections. 

Send  resume,  references  and  work  sam¬ 
ples  to: 

Ward  Bushee 
Editor 

Reno  Gazette- Journal 
955  Kuenzii  Street 
Reno,  NV  89520-2000 

EEO/M/F  Affirmative  Action  Employer 

REPORTERS 

BUSINESS  WRITER  -  The  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  is  seeking  an  outstanding 
business  reporter  with  excellent  writing 
and  reporting  skills.  A  successful  candi¬ 
date  will  hove  experience  covering  busi¬ 
ness,  with  an  emphasis  on  personal 
finance  and  consumer  issues.  Experi¬ 
ence  covering  high-tech  issues  helpful. 
At  least  five  years'  daily  experience  at 
a  daily  metropolitan  newspaper  pre¬ 
ferred. 

ENTERTAINMENT  WRITER 
The  Chronicle  is  seeking  a  talented 
writer  to  cover  pop  music  and  pop 
culture.  We're  looking  for  an  energetic 
reporter  who  is  plugged  into  trends, 
knows  the  way  around  a  very  diverse 
and  urban  music  scene,  and  is  adept  at 
writing  reviews,  criticism  and  feature 
stories.  Three  years'  similar  experietKe 
preferred. 

Please  send  a  cover  letter,  resume  and 
as  many  as  10  clips  to: 

Marianne  Chin 
Director  of  Editorial 
Hiring  and  Development 
San  Francisco  Chronicle 
901  Mission  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94103 


REPORTER  -  Entry  level  and  willing  to 
work  hard  for  a  year  or  two  while  you 
learn.  The  pace  is  fast,  the  staff  small, 
the  pay  modest,  the  benefits  good.  Col¬ 
lege  degree  required.  Camera  know¬ 
ledge  helpful.  Send  resume,  clips  and 
cover  letter  to:  Cliff  Larimer,  managing 
editor.  Lake  County  Record-Bee,  P.O. 
Box  849,  Lakeport,  CA  95453. 
Western  states  applicants  preferred. 


REPORTER:  Aggressive  reporter  sought 
for  the  12,000  circulation  Aspen  Daily 
News.  Our  motto;  "If  you  don't  want  it 
printed,  don't  let  it  happen." 
Investigative  experience  a  plus.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  517  E.  Hopkins 
Ave.,  Aspen,  Colorado  81611. 


REPORTERS  -  The  Odessa  American,  a 
28,000  AM  (34,000  Sunday),  has 
openings  for  city  hall  and  general 
assignment  reporters.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  Patricia  Gordon,  City  Editor, 
P.O.  Box  2952,  Odessa,  TX  79760. 


MEDIA  RELATIONS 


SENIOR  EDITOR  for  Trade  Magazine. 
5  year  minimum  experience  in  copy 
editing,  writer/correspondent  man¬ 
agement,  layout.  Resume  &  samples: 
Leisure  Publications-AB;  3923  W.  6th 
St.,  #407,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90020. 


SENIOR  EDITOR 

Manhattan  based  trade  association  seeks 
aggressive  reporter  to  write  news  stories, 
trend  pieces  &  profiles  for  respected 
monthly  business  magazine.  Ideal 
candidate  will  hove  at  least  four  years  of 
reporting  experience,  excellent  news 
judgment  and  top-notch  writing  skills. 
Some  travel  required.  Competitive  salary 
&  excellent  benefits. 

Send  resume,  clips  &  salary 
requirements  to  Box  07608,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MEDIA  RELATIONS 


NATIONAL  NEWS  MEDIA 
RELATIONS  SPECIALIST 
OAK  RIDGE,  TN 

Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory  (ORNL)  has  an  excellent 
opportunity  available  for  a  National  News  Media  Relations 
Specialist  to  further  enhance  ORNL's  reputation  as  a 
potential  resource  for  science  and  technology  writers. 

The  successful  candidate  will  strive  to  gain  print  and 
electronic  coverage  in  the  national  media  by  designing, 
operating,  and  measuring  effectiveness  of  ORNL's  National 
News  Media  Relation  Program. 

Qualifications  include  a  Bachelor’s  degree  in  Public  Relations 
or  related  field;  minimum  of  5  years'  experience  working 
with  national  news  media;  established  relationships  with 
national  news  media  (preferably  in  key  areas  such  as 
Washington,  DC,  and  New  York  City);  and  the  ability  to 
establish  effective  relationships  with  reporters  and  editors 
in  national  print  and  electronic  news  media.  Excellent 
communication  and  presentation  skills  also  required. 

ORNL  is  a  multi-purpose  research  facility  managed  by 
Lockheed  Martin  for  the  Department  of  Energy.  ORNL 
offers  a  competitive  compensation  and  benefits  package, 
including  relocation.  Please  send  your  resume,  indicating 
appropriate  department  code,  in  confidence  to: 

Professional  Staffing 
Lockheed  Martin  Energy  Systems,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  2002,  Dept.  EP-1195 
Oak  Ridge,  TN  37831-6501 

ORNL  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer  committed  to 
building  and  maintaining  a  diverse  workforce. 


LOCKHEED  MARTIN 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


ROOM  TO  WRITE 

New  Times  is  looking  for  experienced 
news  and  feature  writers  to  staff  its 
hard-hitting  weekly  papers  in  Phoenix, 
Denver,  Miami,  Dallas,  Houston  and 
San  Francisco.  We  publish  in-depth, 
well-crafted  stories  that  explore  the 
issues,  events  and  personalities  that 
make  our  communities  tick.  Our  stories 
inform  and  entertain  readers,  provoke 
strong  reactions  and  win  national 
awards. 

If  you  understand  the  difference 
between  magazine- style  reporting  and 
the  hurried  fact-finding  of  daily  papers, 
if  your  copy  is  as  much  a  pleasure  to 
read  as  it  is  well  researched,  we  want 
to  hear  from  you.  There  are  immediate 
apenings  for  serious,  issue-oriented 
news  writers  in  Denver,  Houston  and 
San  Francisco.  We  also  need  another 
Spanish-speaking  reporter  (news  or 
feature)  in  Miami. 

New  Times  is  committed  to  building  a 
diverse  workforce  and  acknowledges 
the  needs  of  employees  with  young 
families.  We  offer  competitive  salaries 
and  benefits... and  all  the  space  you 
need  to  put  the  news  in  perspective  and 
tell  a  good  story. 

Send  all  applications 
(no  phone  calls,  please)  to: 

Christine  Fleming, 

Executive  Managing  Editor 
New  Times,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  5970 
Denver,  CO  8021 7 

Include  a  cover  letter;  a  resume;  your 
best  clips;  and  three  well-developed, 
tightly  focused  story  ideas  from  your 
town  that  you'd  pursue  if  you  had  the 
time  and  the  space. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  -  A  leader  needed  to 
guide  quality  effort  to  next  level  on  mid¬ 
sized  community  daily  in  Northeast. 
Box  0761 2,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

THE  ARIZONA  DAILY  STAR  in  Tucson 
has  two  openings  for  feature  writers. 
We  are  looking  for  a  classical  music 
critic,  food  writer,  restaurant  critic,  pop- 
culture  writer  and  a  pop  music  critic. 
Please  don't  call,  but  send  your  best  1 0 
clips,  resume  and  a  letter  to  Debbie 
Kornmiller,  features  editor.  The  Arizona 
Daily  Star,  P.O.  Box  26807,  Tucson, 

AZ  85726. _ 

THE  FAYEHEVILLE  OBSERVER-TIMES, 
a  75,000  daily  in  southeastern  North 
Carolina,  needs  a  reporter  to  cover  city 
hall  and  life  in  Fayetteville.  Top  candi¬ 
dates  hove  at  least  three  years  of  expe¬ 
rience.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  John 
Holmes,  personnel  director,  Fayetteville 
Observer-Times,  P.O.  Box  849,  Fayet- 
teville,  NC  28302. _ 

THE  ANCHORAGE  DAILY  NEWS  is 
looking  for  an  experienced,  energetic 
business  reporter.  Ideal  candidates  will 
be  strong  writers,  inquisitive  and  hard 
driving.  Eight  years  daily  experience 
required,  a  background  in  business 
journalism  is  helpful.  Please  send  a 
cover  letter,  resume  and  clips  to 
Anchorage  Daily  News,  Attn:  Human 
Resources,  P.O.  Box  149001, 
Anchorage,  AK  9951 4-9001 . 


EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

$35,000/YR.  INCOME  POTENTIAL. 
Reading  books.  Toll  Free  1  (800)  898- 
9778  ^t.  R-5189  for  details. 

$40,000/YR.  INCOME  POTENTIAL. 
Home  Typists/PC  users.  Toll  Free  1 
(800)  898-9778  Ext.  T-5189  for  list¬ 
ings. 

HUMAN  RESOURCES 


Cox  Arizona  Publications,  Inc.  is  looking 
for  a  HUMAN  RESOURCES  DIREQOR. 
The  right  candidate  will  be  responsible  for 
establishing  and  implementing  Human 
Resource  systems  and  structure  for  diverse 
and  growing  company.  Implement  and 
supervise  affirmative  action  and  EEO 
compliance,  wage  and  salary 
administration,  employee  benefits, 
employee  development,  recruitment  and 
employee  relations.  Cox  Arizona 
Publications,  Inc.  offers  a  competitive 
salary  and  benefit  plan.  If  you  are 
qualified  for  this  position,  send  a 
confidential  resume  and  salary  history  to: 
TRIBUNE  NEWSPAPERS,  Attn:  Jana 
Crowe,  120  W.  1st  Ave.,  Mesa,  AZ 
85210.  EOE  M/F/V/D 


INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 

Sll  SYSTEMS  PRCX5RAMMER 

The  Baltimore  Sun  is  seeking  an  experi¬ 
enced  Sll  systems  programmer  to 
manage  our  Sll  news,  library,  and 
classified  systems,  and  to  participate 
the  implementation  of  updated  news 
and  classified  systems.  The  ideal  candi¬ 
date  will  hove  five  to  ten  years  of  pub¬ 
lishing  systems  experience,  detailed 
knowledge  of  newspaper  production 
and  printing,  direct  experience  with  Sll 
hardware  and  software  systems,  and 
an  ability  to  work  closely  with  system 
users.  An  undergraduate  degree  in  com¬ 
puter  science  or  related  fields  is  highly 
desirable. 

If  you  are  goal  oriented,  can  work 
independently,  and  possess  strong 
leadership,  planning,  and  communica¬ 
tion  skills,  reply  to: 

Don  Ruthig 

Director,  Systems  and  Support 
The  Baltimore  Sun 
501  North  Calvert  Street 
Baltimore,  MD  21 278 
email:  DRuthig@Clark.net 

MAILROOM 

MAILROOM  BINDERY  MANAGER  - 
Rural  Zone  9  newspaper  and  com¬ 
mercial  printer  seeks  person  with  strong 
mechanical  and  supervisory  skills  to  run 
busy  mailroom,  bindery  and  inserting 
operation.  Proven  management  skills 
required  to  supervise  staff  of  60  in 
diverse  24  hour  operation.  We're  look¬ 
ing  for  a  hands-on  person  with  working 
knowledge  of  Cheshire  labelers  and 
postal  regulatians.  Experience  with 
Muller-Martini  (or  similar)  stitcher/ 
trimmers  and  inserting  machines  a  plus. 
Unique  opportunity  for  a  skilled  pro¬ 
fessional  to  live  and  work  in  a  beautiful 
country  setting.  Send  resume  and  salary 
history  to  Steve  Jackson,  Paradise  Post, 
P.O.  Drawer  70,  Paradise,  CA  95969 
or  FAX  (91 6)  877-5213. 


_ MAILROOM _ 

ZONE  4,  30,000  daily  and  Sunday 
newspapers  in  rapidly  growing  coostal 
community  seek  an  experienced 
supervisor  to  oversee  our  entire 
mailroom  operation.  Successful  candi¬ 
date  must  hove  at  least  5  years  of  pre¬ 
vious  mailroom  experience.  Abilities 
should  include  a  complete  understand¬ 
ing  of  all  mailroom  functions  including 
production  operations,  organizational 
skills,  maintenance  of  equipment,  and 
experience  in  hiring,  training,  and 
motivating  subordinates.  Strong  lead¬ 
ership  skills  a  must.  We  offer  an 
excellent  salary  and  benefits  package. 
Send  resume  with  salary  requirements 
to  Box  07599,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MARKETING 

MARKETING  DIREaOR 

REQUIRED:  Marketing  experience  in 
publishing;  plan  and  execute  marketing 
plan  &  budget;  sharpen  sales  focus  and 
productivity;  develop  major  new  prod¬ 
uct  initiatives.  Send/fax  cover  letter, 
resume,  salary  history/ requirements  (no 
calls)  to  HR,  360  S.  Hope  Avenue, 
#300iC,  Santa  Barbara,  CA  93105,  fox 
(805)563-1239. 

OPERATIONS 

THE  NATIONS  LARGEST  PUBLISHER  of 
Photo  Guides  and  Classified  Magazines 
has  a  position  available  as  an  OPERA¬ 
TIONS  MANAGER.  This  newly  created 
position  provides  a  great  opportunity 
tor  growth  and  advancement  in  the 
publishing  industry.  This  person  will  be 
responsible  for  the  implementation  of 
distribution  programs,  while  supporting 
field  offices  with  their  fulfillment  needs. 

Candidates  for  this  position  must  have 
five  years  of  circulation/distribution 
experience.  In  addition,  candidates 
must  be  self- motivated  and  with  a  high 
degree  of  self-discipline.  This  position 
will  require  an  extensive  amount  of 
travel.  The  ideal  candidate  will  hove: 

•Ability  to  handle  multiple  tasks  and  pro¬ 
jects  simultaneously. 

•Excellent  written  and  oral  communica¬ 
tion  skills. 

•Previous  word  processing  and 
spreadsheet  skills. 

•Proven  ability  dealing  with  retailer 
needs  through  the  grocery  and  conve¬ 
nience  store  industries. 

•Excellent  problem  solving,  organiza¬ 
tional  and  people  skills. 

Our  company  offers  competitive  com- 

fensotion,  bonus  and  benefits  package. 

qual  Opportunity  Employer.  Drug/ 
Health  Testing  Employer.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to:  Division 
Director,  Department  4006,  P.O.  Box 
2576,  Norfofk,  VA  23501 . 


PREPRESS 


PREPRESS  MANAGER  for  22,000 
circulation  daily  using  PC-based 
network  and  Sll  System  22's,  and  ready 
to  paginate.  If  you  have  a  hands-on 
background  in  computerized  newspa¬ 
per  production  and  are  looking  for  a 
challenge,  we'd  like  to  talk  with  you 
about  working  for  this  independent, 
locally-owned  paper  in  attractive 
western  Massachusetts.  We  offer  com¬ 
petitive  benefits,  compensation  and 
incentives.  Write,  enclosing  resume,  to 
Peter  DeRose,  publisher.  Daily 
Hampshire  Gazette,  P.O.  Box  299 
Northampton,  MA  01061 . 


PRODUCnON/TECH 

CALIFORNIA  BOUND!! 

The  beautiful  Pacific  Ocean  is  only  a  45 
minute  drive  south  of  our  office  and  the 
majestic  mountains  (where  you'll  find 
incredible  skiing)  are  only  45  minutes 
north. 

Let  us  introduce  ourselves,  we  are 
TRADER  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  the 
largest  publisher  of  photo  ad  maga¬ 
zines  in  the  world.  We  have  many 
career  opportunities  available. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  change  and 
want  to  join  a  dynamic,  exciting, 
challenging  company,  please  send 
resume  to  5536  Inland  Empire  Blvd., 
Ontario,  CA  91764  or  call  (909)  484- 
4400  ext.  222  or  for  a  fast  response 
fax  to  (909)  484-4416.  E/O  Drug  Test¬ 
ing  Employer. 

PRODUaiON  DIREaOR 
Fast-paced  newspaper  group  seeks 
hands-on  person  to  oversee  press,  mail 
and  page  assembly  at  our  two-shift 
operation.  In  addition  to  20-plus 
weekly  newspapers,  we  also  handle 
some  commercial  printing.  As  part  of  a 
rapidly  expanding  Boston  suburban 
newspaper  group,  we  offer  plenty  of 
opportunities  and  challenges.  Please 
send  your  resume  in  confidence  to: 

ELLIN  CARROLL 
NORTH  SHORE 
COMMUNITY  NEWSPAPERS 
152  SYLVAN  STREET 
DANVERS,  MA  01 923 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER.  9-person 
ad  production  staff;  imagers  and  prod¬ 
uction  systems  (Macs/ Panther);  Internet 
and  Web  systems;  commercial  printing. 
Report  to  Ad  Director.  Competitive 
salary  and  benefits;  nice  Southern 
Oregon  lifestyle.  Resume,  salary  goals 
by  12/15  to  Kelly  Gant,  P.O.  Box 
1 248,  Roseburg,  OR  97470. 

RESEARCH 

RESEARCH  -  CHIEF  ECONOMIST 

REQUIRED:  Experienced  business 
economist;  international  trade,  business 
finance  and  on-line  research;  data¬ 
bases,  word  processing.  Will  provide 
editorial/research  analysis/ direction. 
Bilingual  preferred.  Send/fax  cover  let¬ 
ter,  resume,  salary  history/ requirements 
(no  calls)  to  HR,  360  S.  Hope  Avenue, 
#300C,  Santa  Barbara,  CA  93105,  fax 
(805)563-1239. 


NOW  ON  SALE 
1996 
E&P’s 
Market  Guide 

To  order  your  copy 
contact  E&P's 
Circulation  Department 
at 

(212)  675-4380 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


Foreign/Posttlons  Wanted  advertisers  must  pre-pay. 
Effective  January  1, 1996 


UNEADS 

1  week-S8.60  per  line 

2  weeks-$7.60  per  line,  per  Issue. 

3  weeks-$6.65  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-$5.75  per  line,  per  issue. 

Add  SIO.OO  per  insertion  for  box  service. 
Count  os  on  additional  line  in  copy. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-S4.30  per  line 

2  weeks-S3.60  per  line,  per  issue, 

3  weeks-S3.CX)  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-  $2.76  per  line,  per  issue. 

Add  $5.00  per  inserlion  for  box  service. 
Count  os  an  additional  line  in  copy. 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

JOURNALISM  PROFESSOR,  strong 
teaching  track  record,  wonts  term  or 
tenure-track  appointment  for  spring  or 
fall  of  1996.  Strong  writing,  computer- 
assisted  journolism  skills.  Well  and 
recently  published  in  major  pub¬ 
lications.  Foreign  correspondent  in 
Asia,  Europe,  Africa,  Latin  America. 
M.A.j.,  fluent  Spanish.  Bill  Wright,  714 
3rd  Ave.  South,  Columbus,  MS  39701. 
Tel:  (601)  329-0097,  fax  (601)  329- 
0072. 

ADVERTISING 

REGIONAL' SALES  DIRECTOR-Strong 
national  newspaper  contacts.  Over  20 
successful  years  in  sales,  manogetnent, 
and  marketing.  Seeks  aggressive  com¬ 
pany  on  West  Coast.  Extensive  know¬ 
ledge  in  newspapers,  TV  magazines 
and  other  advertising  mediums.  Travel 
ok.  Strong  work  ethic,  communication/ 
negotiation  skills,  team  player,  and 
creativity.  Marty  (909)  780-9799. 

EDfTORIAL 

AWARD-WINNING  JOURNALIST.  25 
years  plus  with  mainstream  and  gay 
press.  17  years  at  Billboard  in  L.A., 
Vegas,  Buffalo.  (West  coast  editor  of 
radio/TV).  B.A.  in  broadcast  journal¬ 
ism.  Will  relocate.  (716)  652-1193.  e- 
mail:  HanfordjrSQaol.com. 

JOURNALISTIC  TEMP.  Will  fill-in  as 
needed  (independent  contractor).  5 
years  reporting/features  Zone  5  dailies 
(120K  circ.)  Excellent  references.  Have 
laptops  and  cameras.  Will  travel. 
Energetic,  Self-Starter.  Phil  Jacobs 
(500)  437- 1 937  or  (2 1 7)  42 1  -5809. 

STRONG  WRITER-EDITOR  wants  edit- 
ing,  editorial  writer,  columnist,  report¬ 
ing,  writing  coach  or  challenging  slot  in 
daily,  weekly  or  other  publication,  or 
broadcast  or  public  relations.  Well  and 
recently  published  in  major  pub¬ 
lications.  Foreign  correspondent  in 
Asia,  Europe,  Africa,  Latin  America. 
Fluent  in  Spanish.  Bill  Wright,  714  3rd 
Ave.  South,  Columbus,  MS  39701 .  Tel: 
(601 )  329-0097,  fax  (601 )  329-0072. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

WRITER/WORDSMITH,  Mencken/ 
Bierce  wit,  sharply  analytic,  seeks 
advance  from  small  daily  to  larger,  pre¬ 
ferably  editor,  columnist,  news,  religion 
editor.  Steve  Snyder  (903)  378-2088, 
fax  (903)  583-8321,  314  N.  Center, 
Bonham,  TX  7541 8. 

MACINTOSH  CONSULTING 

PAGINATION/MACINTOSH  Consul¬ 
tant  specializing  in  papers  under 
20,000  circulation.  Currently  employed 
as  systems  manager  over  chain  af 
dailies.  Trainer,  maintenance,  trou¬ 
bleshooter  and  advice  on  purchasing. 
Coll  Josh  (800)  518-6397,  e-mail 
JoshMadsonQaol.com. 

PHOTOGRAPHER/WRITER 

ENGUSH  PRESS  PHOTOGRAPHER,  25, 
seeks  challenging  position  with  busy 
agency  or  daily.  Currently  working  on 
and  off  diary  for  British  dailies.  Hard 
working,  resourceful  and  self  motivated 
with  full  kit  including  mobile  wire  facil¬ 
ity.  Cuttings  and  references  available. 
Contact  Graeme  Winlow  by  phone  or 
fax  on  011  (44-116)  264-0356  or 
write  ot  7  St.  Columba  Way,  Syston, 
Leicester,  LE7  1 RP  ENGLAND. 

PRESSROOM 

WORKING  PRESS  FOREMAN 
Seventeen  years  experience  in  all 
phases  of  Offset  Newspaper  prod¬ 
uction.  (Goss  Single/Double  Width 
Presses).  Self  motivated,  quality  and 
cast  consciaus  leader  with  strong 
mechanical  ability  who  places  strong 
emphasis  on  preventative  nrainlenance, 
which  ultimately  results  in  lower 
newsprint  waste  and  improved  print 
quality.  Reply  to  Box  07609,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

TRAVEL 

PART-TIME.  Low  pay  ok!  Guaranteed 
rise  in  advertising  &  readership. 

Travel  Editor:  Jeff  (201 )  773-7966 

Example  is  the  school  of  mankind,  and 
they  will  learn  at  no  other. 

Burke 


Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  iines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  ads  charged 
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DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 
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by  Bernard  Adelsberger 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

BUILDING  THE  PERFECT  JOURNALIST 


WHAT  MAKES  A  good  journalist? 

That’s  a  question  editors  ask  them¬ 
selves  regularly,  whether  they’re  sifting 
through  a  stack  of  resumes  to  fill  a  staff 
vacancy  or  staring  at  a  blank  evalua¬ 
tion  form  when  a  staffer’s  review  is  due. 

The  answer,  of  course,  will  vary 
among  different  editors  and  different 
publications.  The  prized  attributes  will 
depend  on  the  editor’s  personality  and 
the  outlet’s  requirements  and  produc¬ 
tion  cycle. 

What  all  editors  and  media  should 
have  in  common,  though,  is  the  means 
of  recognizing  and  measuring  the  at¬ 
tributes,  whatever  the  editor  deter¬ 
mines  them  to  be.  At  least,  that’s  the 
way  the  Greeks  looked  at  the  issue 
more  than  2,000  years  ago. 

The  Greeks  considered  what  makes 
a  person  virtuous.  Going  beyond  list¬ 
ing  the  various  traits  that  embody 
virtue,  the  argument  centered  on  how 
to  attain  them.  On  the  one  hand,  was 
Plato  and  Socrates  who  proposed  that 
virtue  is  an  innate  quality  —  some 
people  are  good  in  and  of  themselves, 
while  others  are  not.  On  the  other 
hand,  Aristotle  and  others  pondered 
later  whether  the  quality  is  defined  by 
actions  —  is  a  person,  regardless  of  her 
inclinations,  virtuous  because  she  per¬ 
forms  virtuous  acts? 

As  a  journalist  in  your  day-to-day 
job,  the  issue  may  be  cut  and  dried:  We 
report  actions,  deeds.  We  don’t  have 
the  ability  or  the  time  to  weigh  moral 
incentives  or  propensity. 

So  it  should  be  for  managers.  Like 
journalists  in  our  evaluations  of  the 
subjects  we  write  about,  performance  is 
the  key.  The  editor-manager’s  job  is  to 
identify  the  areas  of  the  employee’s  job 
that  are  important  measures  of  that 
person  as  a  journalist,  what  activities 


Adelsberger  is  a  senior  writer  for  Army 
Times,  a  privately  owned  weekly  that 
covers  the  Army  community.  He 
supervised  reporters  for  several  years 
before  returning  recently  to  full-time 
reporting. 


that  person  should  be  performing  and 
how  he  is  performing  them. 

But  that  only  covers  evaluating  past 
performance.  The  editor  also  should 
try  to  direct  future  performance,  and 
evaluation  time  is  the  best  opportunity 
to  do  it.  Both  in  rating  a  worker’s  ef¬ 
forts  and  in  making  recommendations 
for  improvements,  the  manager  would 
be  wise  to  eavesdrop  on  the  debate  be¬ 
tween  Aristotle  and  Plato  over 
whether  virtue  is  an  internal  quality  or 
a  series  of  observable  actions. 

From  a  managerial  perspective, 
many  human  resources  professionals 
contend  that  behavior  should  be  the 
basis  of  an  employee’s  evaluation. 
Managers  can’t  judge  intangibles  like 


effort  and  attitude,  so  they  should  fo¬ 
cus  instead  on  describing  the  specific, 
quantifiable  behaviors  that  define  the 
job  in  question.  To  illustrate,  what  fol¬ 
lows  are  some  positive  qualities  in  jour¬ 
nalists  and  matching  behaviors  editors 
should  look  for  and  encourage: 

•  Meeting  deadlines.  Sounds  easy, 
doesn’t  it?  A  story  is  either  done  on 
time  or  it’s  late.  But  ask:  What  dead¬ 
line  is  the  reporter  meeting  —  the 
drop-dead,  presses-roll-in-lO-minutes 
deadline,  or  the  one  that  allows  the 
desk  to  plan  the  page,  edit  thoughtful¬ 
ly,  maybe  even  order  up  an  accompa¬ 
nying  graphic  or  photo? 

Anybody  can  turn  in  copy  at  the 
drop-dead  deadline;  whatever  is  on  the 
screen,  you  send.  But  editors  should 
expect  reporters  to  work  ahead  so  copy 
editors,  designers  and  graphics  people 
can  complete  the  package,  rather  than 
wait  until  the  last  minute  to  make  ad¬ 
ditions  or  changes. 

How  does  an  editor  get  reporters  to 


turn  in  copy  before  the  final  deadline? 
One  way  is  to  let  them  set  their  own 
deadline.  The  behavior  the  editor  is 
trying  to  develop  here  is  the  ability  to 
complete  duties  in  a  finite  period,  to 
set  realistic  goals  for  the  available  time 
and  resources.  Let  the  reporter  set  her 
own  deadline.  Instead  of  asking  the  ed¬ 
itor,  “How  much  time  do  1  have  to 
work  on  this?”  the  reporter  will  begin 
to  ask  herself,  “How  soon  can  1  get  this 
done?” 

The  reporter’s  deadline  will  be  one 
she  feels  is  feasible  to  complete  the 
project.  Before  starting  the  project,  the 
reporter  is  forced  to  plan  the  steps  she 
will  have  to  go  through  to  complete  it 
and  come  up  with  a  schedule  she  can 


live  with.  And  the  reporter  will  be 
more  aware  about  notifying  a  supervi¬ 
sor  about  a  change  in  the  plan. 

•  Punctuality.  This  is  an  important 
trait  in  an  industry  defined  by  its  om¬ 
nipresence.  If  you  miss  the  press  bus 
and  the  candidate  shoots  himself  in 
the  foot  during  the  next  stump  speech 
or  you  show  up  five  minutes  late  for  a 
council  meeting  and  the  police  chief 
has  already  shocked  everyone  by  re¬ 
signing,  you’re  going  to  spend  a 
tremendous  amount  of  effort  playing 
catch-up  on  something  your  competi¬ 
tors  have  first  hand. 

As  an  editor,  you  don’t  just  want 
staff  members  who  are  timely,  but 
staffers  who  realize  the  value  of  timeli¬ 
ness.  Combine  being  early  with  a  job- 
related  behavior.  If  your  desk  knows 
you  like  to  meet  with  them  30  minutes 
before  the  10  a.m.  budget  meeting  to 
prepare,  they  won’t  walk  in  at  9:59. 

(See  Shop  Talk  on  page  45) 
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The  editor  sets  the  tone  and  staffers  quickly  figure 
out  if  they  have  to  stay  within  the  lines  or  if 
they’re  allowed  to  stretch  the  bounds  a  bit. 
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SCRIPPS  HOWARD  FOUNDATION 

1995  NATIONAL 

JOURNALISM 

AWARDS 


for  Newspapers  and  Electronic  Media 


1  Call  for  Entries  | 

Since  1953,  the  Scripps  Howard  Foundation  annually  h 

las  honored  journalism’s  most  outstanding  work. 

Join  the  best  in  your  field  by  entering  the  Scripps  Howard  Foundation  National  Journalism  Awards 
competition,  open  to  daily  newspapers  in  the  U.S.  for  work  done  in  1995. 

1  ENVIRONMENTAL  REPORTING  ■ 

HUMAN  INTEREST.  REPORTING  | 

Edward  J.  Meeman  Awards 

To  recognize  outstanding  environmental  reporting.  $20CX3  in 
each  of  two  categories:  newspapers  over  100,000  circulation 
and  under  100,000  circulation. 

Deodiine:  1/29/96 

Ernie  Pyle  Award 

To  commemorate  the  human  interest  and  warmth  exemplify¬ 
ing  the  style  and  craftsmanship  of  the  late  Scripps  Howard 
correspondent,  Ernie  Pyle.  $2500  prize. 

Deadline:  1/15/96 

1  SERVICE  TO  THE  EIRST  AMENDMENT  ■ 

LITERACY  1 

Edward  Willis  Scripps  Award 

To  honor  a  newspaper  that  contributes  significantly  to  the 
cause  of  the  First  Amendment  guarantee  of  a  free  press. 

$2500  prize. 

Deadline:  2/12/96 

Charles  E.  Scripps  Award 

To  lecognize  outstanding  wctk  by  a  daily  newspaper  to  overcome  illiter¬ 
acy  in  its  community.  $2500  prize  and  $5000  donation  to  a  literacy 
group  in  the  winner’s  community. 

Deadline:  2/8/96 

1  EDITORIAL  WRITING  ■ 

COLLEGE  CARTOONIST  1 

Walker  Stone  Award 

To  honor  outstanding  achievement  in  editorial  writing. 

$2000  prize. 

Deodiine;  1/22/96 

Charles  M.  Schulz  Award 

To  honor  an  outstanding  college  cartoonist,  strip  or  editorial, 
whose  work  was  published  in  1995  in  a  college  newspaper  or 
magazine.  $2000  prize. 

Deadline:  1/12/96 

Roy  W.  Howard  Awards 

To  recognize  outstanding  public  service  or  investigative 
repotting.  $2500  prize  in  each  of  two  categories:  newspapers 
over  100,000  in  circulation  and  under  100,000  in  circulation. 

Deadline:  2/5/96 

™  SCRIPPS  HOWARD 
FOUNDATION 


For  complete  rules  and  entry  forms 
please  call  I  '800-888-3000  or  write  to: 
Scripps  Howard  Foundation 
P.O.  Box  5380 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45201-5380 


